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FOREWORD 



The articles herein are the "first works" of students in Choctaw 
Central High Schoo! College Preparatory Class of 1983-1984. While 
this is not an authoritative Choctaw history, I think you will find the 
work of some of our students of interest as they begin their quest for 
Choctaw history, culture, current events, and post secondary 
education. 

This book has been written by the college prep class which is 
funded by the United States Department of Education Indian 
Education Program, Title IV, Part B. The papers in this anthology are 
the students' first effort in research and writing. The readers should not 
consider these papers the work of scholars; they are the work of high 
school students who are writing their first research papers. The reader 
should be aware that the tribe does not endorse all the footnotes that 
are used by the student authors as several of them are questioned by 
tribal authorities. Researchers looking for material related to the tribe 
should contact the Museum of the Southern Indian, at the tribal 
address. 

The CHCCE class was developed as an experiment by the 
Choctaw Department of Education. Only students who are interested 
in pursuing college careers attend the class; and the purpose of the 
course work is to provide students with the necessary reading, 
research, creative and technical composition, vocabulary 
development, and study skills to succeed in post-secondary work. This 
anthology is the achievement of the second CHCCE class, and 
additional booklets are planned for future classes. 

The papers in this publication were edited by the CHCCE staff 
according to three criteria: clarity, source verification, and 
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mechanics. The editors have also provided limited additional 
information to expand original drafts. Variant spellings of Choctaw 
names or terms appear throughout the text as cited in each source, and 
spelling has been corrected where the misspelled word was considered 
a typographical error. 

The readers of this anthology are invited to wend their way 
through these chapters, bearing in mind that the authors were 
Choctaw high school students. The material in these papers consists of 
primary and secondary sources; however, it is recommended that this 
series be viewed only as a project by high school students, and not as a 
text book or as a source for research. 

The CHCCE students and staff have my admiration and 
encouragement for their dedication to the task at hand, and for thc*> 
efforts in preparing for the future in a progressive, determined manner- 
complimented with a strong foundation in Choctaw tribal history and 



culture. 




Phillip Martin, Chief 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
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Dedication to the CHCCE Students 



As you enter a new realm of your life . . . 

Touch the senses of those about, 
See the beauty all around, 
Hear the melodies of the universe, 
Send deep for the special sound. 

Sort through, pass up the unwanted, 
Strive to hang on to the real you, 
Explore with an open mind, 
Keep your eyes on your culture's view. 

Dare to accept happiness, 
Cherish those you love, 
Taste the bounty of life, 
Go beyond, around, reach above. 

Become one with nature, 

Remember your heritage with tender care, 

Take time, always, to reach back, 

To your special home, waiting there. 

—Jane Anderson 
Teacher and Editor 

Choctaw History, Culture, and Current Events 
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Tribute to the Choctaws 

Natives, in titian 

Adorned v by Nature's palette, 

Falter not. Seek your 

Place in the sun. Crown this land 

With your heritage and strength. 



—Nina C. Zachary 
Teacher and Editor 

Choctaw History, Culture, and Current Events 



A Thought To Educators 



I now give them to you, to take them by the hand and heart, and hold 
them fast. I will now only ho!d them by the end of their fingers. 



—Choctaw elder, upon enrolling 
his grandson and daughter in 
school at Mayhew Mission, to 
Cyrus Kingsbury, Missionary / 
Educator, Choctaw Nation, 1822. 



THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CHOCTAW NATION 



The Great Seal was adopted by an Act of the Choctaw General 
Council, Doaksvilie, IT., Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
October 16, 1860. 

DESCRIPTION: 

The symbol of the ancient sea! of the Choctaw Nation, namely: 
with the words The Great Seal of The Choctaw Nation, around the 
edge, and a design of an unstrung bow, with three arrows and a pipe 
hatchet blended together, engraven in the center, which shall be the 
proper seal of this Nation, until altered by the General Council, with the 
concurrence thereof. 

In the Oklahoma State Seal, the upper left hand ray shall contain 
the symbol of the ancient sea! of the Choctaw Nation: namely, a 
tomahawk, and three crossed arrows, that symbolize a united people 
and one arrow for each great Chief in history, Apuckshunnubbee, 
Pushamataha and Moshoiatubbee. 
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We have borne everything patiently 
for this long time, 

—Joseph Brant 



CHAPTER 1 



APUKSHUNNUBBEE 
AND 
MUSHULATUBBE 

Ron York 

During the early nineteenth century, the Choctaw Nation in 
Mississippi was divided into three districts, with each district having its 
own chief, 1 The three districts of the Choctaw Nation, along with the 
chief of each district, included: The Southern District with Pushmataha 
as chief, the Western District with Apukshunnubbee as chief, and the 
Northeastern District with Mushulatubbee as chief. These three 
warrior chiefs share the distinction of being the most well known of the 
Choctaw chiefs during the time before Removal, and were "the first 
elected chiefs of the three political districts through which the nation 
was democratically governed." 2 

During the period of 1786 to 1830, nine treaties were negotiated 
between the United States and the Choctaw Nation, and the chiefs' 
signatures appear on five of these treaties. Pushmataha's and 
Apukshunnubbee's names are present on the Treaty of Mount Dexter, 



'The candidates (or chief were nominated by the people of each district. The people voted lor 
each concHate by casting sticks long sticks signifying "yes", and short sticks signifying "no". Each 
chief held office for a tern of four years it is probable that the length of thcMei n of chief was borrowed 
directly from the term of United States President It seems likely that when the Choctaw Nation was 
writing its 1824 Constitution, they would have made the tenn of their chief executive similar to that of 
the Federal government. Interview with Kegnith York. Choctaw Tribal Member. Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, Pearl River. Mississippi, October 1983. 



2 Herman J. Viola, Thomas L McKenney, Architect of America's Early Indian Policy: 1816- 1&)0 
(Chicago- The Swallow Press Inc . 1974). p. 127. 
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November 16, 1805, which cleared Choctaw debts, gave the Choctaw 
Nation annuities, and resulted in the acquisition by the United States of 
over four million acres of Choctaw land. Pushmataha, 
Apukshunnubbee, and Mushulatubbee signed the Treaty of Choctaw 
Trading House, October 24, 1816, g ; ving the United States about ten 
million acres. The Choctaws were to receive six thousand dollars per 
year for twenty years, plus ten thousand dollars in merchandise as 
compensation. The Treaty of Doak's Stand, October 18, 1820, gave the 
United States over five millio'i acres. The Choctaws were to get 
approximately thirteen million acres in the West. Mushulatubbee 
signed the Treaty of Washington City, January 20, 1825, whereby, the 
United States acquired around two million acres in Arkansas from the 
Choctaw Nation. The Choctaws received six thousand dollars in 
perpetual annuity; a waiver of debts; and veterans pensions. The 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, September 27, 1830, geve the United 
States approximately ten and one-half million acres. The United States 
used state and federal threats, backed by force, to secure the treaty 
agreement. 3 

Gideon Lincecum offers vivid physical descriptions, and outlines 
personality traits of the three warrior chiefs. Mushulatubbee, whose 
name, according to Halbert, means "Determined to Kill/' 4 

. . . was a handsome man; about six feet in height, and quite corpulent. He 

possessed a lively, cheerful disposition Mushulatubbee was not very 

wealthy. Having but a moderate stock of cows, and horses; and five or six 
negroes. He was however, certainly rch in his family relations. He had a 
house full of children, and two handsome wives; who, like himself, were 
healthy, and somewhat corpulent. They all dwelt together in the same 
house, and seemed to be very happy. One of his wives was a quarter white 
blood, and had been, in her younger days quite pretty. He was in the habit, 
when visited by white people, of pointing out his pretty, fair skinned wife, 
and bragging a little. But to an accurate observer, it was easily seen that his 
confidence, and his affections rested with the full blooded Chahta wife.* 



J Char!es J Kappler, comp , Ind ian Affairs law and 1 reaties, Vol. 2 (Washington, D C : United 
Stales Government Printing Office, 1904), pp. 87 319, Charles C Royce, comp , Indian Land 
Cessions in the Unj^ed Sjaie^ (Washington D C. United States Government Printing Office. 19C0. 
reprint ed . New York Arno Press 1971). PP 672 727 

l Grant Foreman. Indian Removal (Norman, Oklahoma University of Oklahoma Press, 19761. p 
SI According to T H Ba». The Creek War of 1813 and 1814. {University of Alabama Press. I969).pp. 
ill 112. many Indian names are e jsj/v recognizable, while others are unable to be tran^.ated In 
addition, many well known Indians mciv 'have a dozen or more names, which they use according to 
caprice or circumstances 

"Gideon Lincecum. Tr aditional His t o ry ^ o|/[ )c ChojuoNo^on, M6/ (University o( Texas Library, 
19)2). Adenda. pp 3-1. "part collection, Neshoba County Library, Philadelphia, Mississippi " 

° f 9 
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Lincecum also described Apukshunnubbee, whose name, 
according to Cushman, means "To Encircle and Kill/' 6 He 

. . . was ... a very different man. He was a large man, tali and boney 
(sic]; had a down look, and was of the religious, or superstitious cast of 
mind. He was, by the people of his district, calied a good man, and it was 
said that he was a man of deep thought, and that he was quite intellectual. 
The people of his district, kept him long in the office of chief; and 
notwithstanding his grim looks and taciturn demeanor; I feel willing to 
leave him u here rumor placed him; • • an intelligent good man, and a brave, 
daring warrior. 1 know nothing of his domestic relations; and cannot say 
whether his couch was or not, blessed with one, or a plurality of wives. 7 

Many accounts have been recorded depicting events of 
Pushmataha's life, and biographical sketches are prevalent. According 
to Lincecum, Pushmataha 

. . . was about 5 feet 10 inches in height, siood very erect; full 
chest; square, broad shoulders and fine front and elevated top head. 
Mouth very large; lips rather thick, eyes and nose very good; projecting 
brow, and cheek bones very prominent. He lacked a ^reat deal of being 
what the world calls handsome. But he had that inexplicable attribute 
about him which belongs only to the truly great. . . . 8 

The purpose of this paper was to record some of the events in the 
liv-3> of Apukshunnubbee and Mushuiatubbee. These vignettes, 
recorded chronologically, provide some historical and personal 
glimpses into the lives of Apukshunnubbee and Mushuiatubbee. 

* 1811 - 1812 * 

During the spring of 181 1, Tecumseh, along with thirty tribesmen, 
traveled south to visit the Choctaws and Chickasaws, with the hope of 
enlisting their help in banding together against "a common foe, the 
paie-face intruders and oppressors of their race. . . . They entered the 
Choctaw Nation in the district over which Apukshunnubbee was the 
ruling chief and there they pitched their camp." 9 Tecumseh was shown 
to Apukshunnubbee's home where he became a guest. 



6 H B Cushman, History of the Choctaiu. C hickasaw and Natchez Indians (New/ York Russell 
& Russell, 1962). p. 73 

'Lmcccum. Tn ri ihonal History of the Chahto Nation, 1861, Adenda. r>p 5 6 

"Ibid . p 6 

'HB Cushman, Hist op pi [the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchezjndians . pi> 244 245 
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At once Apukshunnubbee summoned the warriors of the district to 
convene in council, at which a resolution was passed calling the entire 
Choctaw Nation to assemble in a great council, extending the invitation 
alike to thi Chickasaw Nation, stating as a reason, that it was through the 
request of Tecumseh, as an ambassador of the Shawnees. . . . l0 

Later that year, ". . . when the celebrated Tecumseh visited the 
southern tribes to enlist them in a general coalition against whites . . . 
Pushmataha, Mashuletubbee, Hopiah-skatena, and other renowned 
leaders were present, . . . Pushmataha was the steadfast friend of the 
whites, but Mashuletubbee" wavered in his support and Hopiah- 
skatena was "decidedly hostile" towards the whites. However, 
Pushmataha admonished Mashuletubbee and Hopiah-skatena, and 
"Tecumseh abruptly departed, followed by his retinue of Northern 
Indians, uttering in their own tongue, a bitter imprecation." 11 

In the ensuing War of 1812, the Choctaws "did not seriously 
contemplate . . . , at any time, joining forces with [Great] Britain or 

Tecumseh against the United States Largely through the efforts of 

Pushmataha and another great Choctaw chief, Mushulutubbee, the 
Choctaw warriors initially remained apart from the conflict," However, 
after the Creeks attacked Fort Mims in Alabama, the Choctaws, led by 
Pushmataha, joined General Claiborne in the Creek War; and 
afterwards, joined General Andrew Jackson, at Mobile, against the 
British. 12 

* 1819 - 1822 * 

Educational needs were a concern, and meny Choctaws were 
interested in the establishment of schools and missions in their 
districts. Cushman records an incident when Apukshunnubbee gave 
money to establish a school at Eliot Mission. In 1819, the Choctaws met 
in national council where one of the subjects discussed was schools. 
Cyrus Kingsbury attended this meeting and proposed that those that 
wanted a school established should subscribe money or livestock. This 
suggestion was accepted at once by the council "and a considerable 
amount of money was subscribed." Apukshunnubbee gave two 
hundnri dollars. 13 



: %id , p 245 

"JFH Claiborne. Mt^ipot a s a o P rowK^ Territory, _q n $ frqfg. (Spartanburg, South 
Carolina The Reprint Company, 1978), p 487 

'•'Arthur H DeRosier Jr %ejfc ™gj^ Harper a. >d Row. 

1972). pp 34 36 

8 Cushman, HtMojy of the Choctaw^ Chickasaw and Natchez Indians, P 73 
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The Choctaws' wish, to have schools and missions built in their 
nation, became? a reality through their efforts, along with the assistance 
of David Folsom, Cyrus Kingsbury, John Pitchlynn, and others. 
Mayhew and Fliot were two of several missions established in various 
parts of the Choctaw Nation, The schools al Mayhew and Eliot were 
operated by Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury and Rev. Cyrus Byington. 

In 1820, Apukshunnubbee, Mushulatubbee, and seven other 
chiefs visited Eliot and were pleased with the children's progress. They 
"exhorted the children in strains of native eloquence to learn the 
teachings of the Holisso Holitopa. . . Book Holy (Bible), which told 
them how to be good." 1 * 1 

In 1822, Mushulatubbee visited Mayhew for the closing exercises 
of the schools first session. This was attended by many parents and 
friends, and Mushulatubbee, along with many of his chieftains and 
warriors. Upon seeing the improvement of the children, 
Mushulatubbee remarked; 

Such a thing was not known here when I was a boy. ! had heard of it . hut did 
did not expect to see it I rejoice that I have lived to see n You must mind 
your teat hers, and learn all you can I hope I shall live to see out councils 
filled with the hoys who are now in this school, and that you will then know 
much more than we know and do much better than we do 

Cushman states that Mushulatubbee did live to see many children 
attend the schools that came to be established in the Choctaw Nation, 
Mushulatubbee was present at the opening session of (he next school 
year with two sons and a nephew who were going to at tend the school. 
An aged Choctaw man, who took his grandson and daughtt r to t ne 
school, expressed these sentiments to Mr. Kingsbury: "I now give them 
to you, to take them by the hand and the heart, and hold them fast. I will 
now only hold them by the end of their fingers. " ,h 

* 1820 * 

Preliminary negotiations for the Treaty of Doak's Stand took place 
in the fail of 1820. During these negotiations, Apukshunnubbee and 
Pushmataha arrived at the Choctaw Treaty Ground on October 3, 
1820, with seventy or eighty men. Pushmataha and his warriors 
accepted the rations provided by the United States, but 
Apukshunnubbee ordered his headmen and warriors not to accept any 



Mhid . p ;h 

{Kid . p H-l 
"Ibid 

o 
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provisions. His explanation was that he had no intentions of granting 
any requests made by the President, and that he did not want to cause 
the President any expense. Apukshunnubbee's conduct was described 
as disrespectful by Commissioners Andrew Jackson and Thomas 
Hinds, who also told him they understood that "many wicked efforts 
had been made to prevent a full council of the nation" in order to defeat 
treaty efforts. 17 

On October 6th, Mushulatubbee reached the treaty ground "with 
only two of his headmen and warriors of the district under his 
command," but said that others were on the way. The commissioners 
wanted to schedule the President's address for October 9th, but 
Apukshunnubbee announced that the Choctaws were going to have "a 
great ball-play", The commissioners said then, that the talk would be 
given on October 10th. Jackson and Hinds delivered the address, 
which was to convince the Choctaws that the treaty was to "promote 
the interest and happiness of all , , . Choctaw children," not to deprive 
them of their home. They were told that it was the President s desire to 
provide a "better country where they . . . [could] enjoy more comfort 
and contentment." Schools, White settlers, hunting, farming, tribal 
unity, and other topics were covered in the President's message. After 
the talk, Apukshunnubbee requested that the proceedings, including 
talks by the Indian chiefs and headmen, be put in writing to avoid any 
possible misrepresentations by "designing and mischievous persons." 
The commissioners granted his request. 18 

On October 13th, Apukshunnubbee's reluctance to negotiate is 
evidenced by his announcement that the Choctaws were going to have 
another ball-play, and stated that he "did not wish to mix 
business. . . He said they would play bail that day and hold council the 
next day. When the talks resumed on October 15th, Apukshunnubbee 
"stated that he would consent to an exchange of a small part of his 
country, but not as much as his father, the President of the United 
States had proposed. . . ." Finally, though, after days of deliberations, 
negotiations, and treaty clarifications, Apukshunnubbee, along with 
other chiefs and headmen, signed the treat*' on October 20, 1820. ]9 




— nu ' , r !\ i l n % ta{(> P ci PA' rs - fyK'UMonts. Legislative and Executive c ( the Congress of the Untied 
jjfiiVs . \h wiiurnt's Washington. DC Gales and Seaton, 1832 1861 Class 2 Indian Affairs, 2 
vtmiiiVN • Washington . \k\2 I83*ij, p 234 

■Ihid pp 2 iS 2\: 

•Ihid . pp 218 241 



* 1824 * 



. Three different versions of the death of Apukshunnubbee have 
been recorded: 
First version: 

Cushman states that Apukshunnubbee was a pureblood 
Choctaw; faithful in his duties as chief, a quiet unobtrusive "man of 
sterling merits, whose name is held in grateful and proud remembrance 
by his people to this day/' His people were saddened by his early death. 

He lost his Sift- by accident ly stepping off a balcony at night, at a hotel in 
Maysville, Kentucky, his neck being dislocated by the fall, while going to 
Washington City as a delegate with Pushmataha and others of his Nation. 
Little has been preserved of Apukshunnubhee's life but that he was an 
honest man 

Second version: 

From an obiluary in ihe Southern Luminary, the following: 

Our venerable neighbor, the virtuous Indian, the friend of the Whites, the 
Mimjo Puckshenuhbee, is no more! At Maysville (Ky.J on his way, with a 
deputation of Chactaw (sicj chiefs and Warriors from the Nation to 
Washington City, this aged Warrior and Chief fell from the abutments of 
the road lo ihe landing, upon the stone pavemtnt below, fifteen or twenty 
feet, and received such injury I ha! his soul soon winged its way to that 
(ircMl Spirit The cavalry and light infantry of Maysville accompanied 
his remains lo ihe Methodist Church, where an appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr Crownie. which was followed by an interesting 
address by Col Kober! Cole in the Chactaw tongue The Mingoes 
Mashuletuhhee and Push mat tahah were of the delegation.' 1 

Third version: 

According to Viola, when Pushmataha, Apukshunnubbee, and 
Mushulafubhee lefl Mississippi on September 24. 1824 for Washington, 
D.C., the fines! Choctaw talent was gathered in thai group. 

Thr Indi.ms n wi hed Washington the last week < >t October, and M< Kenney 
l< idijed tiirrn -it Joshua Tennis* >n's hoiel ( >n the south side of Pennsylvania 
Averiur helwren I'weltth and T hirteenth Streets, a short, r efreshmg walk 
Irum t hi ' W.ir Department The niqhty five year (jld Puckshenuhbe had 
f.iVp to h:s dtMth from «j foq shrouded precipice while sfrcU hinq his legs at 
a o'st stop 



H It » . ■■•■Hi M^'- .m ■ ( "m. m Pv< -.-isu\ •■r , i±S\iU_ i 2iy_ huui']\ . pp J? i JM 
H.-M'-.w. I V".. i N "yt;s / \U Kfr t fn>«. /V, h:ti\:^A>*uyiK r. s hr\ India': frVj.u, . IXlb Iti }Q. 
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* 1825 * 



The present-day town of Mashuiaville is located in the wc. tern 
part of Noxubee County, Mississippi, and is the site of one of 
Mushulatubbeu's homes. 23 Wiiiiam L jve depicts an incident in the life 
of Mushulatubbee that reflects his hospitality. 

In the summer of 1825 three citizens of Pickens county [sic] , Ala., 
Saunders, Hawkins and Lacey, came over into the Choctaw nation to buy 
stock. One evening they arrived at the home of Moshulitubbee and asked 
the privilege of spending the night, which was cheerfully granted. Saunders 
and Lacey ate and slept in the house and were bountifully entertained but 
Hawkins declined all entreaties and slept in the yard, under a tree. Early 
next morning, on coming out, Moshulitubbee observed Hawkins parching 
corn. At such a sight, under the circumstances, the old mingo became 
enraged, and in broken English exclaimed mc . contemptuously: 
"Hawkins, you hog! you no gentleman! Saunders and Lacey, they 
gentlemen!! They eat at my table and sleep in my bed. You hog. You eat my 
corn and sleep under tree." Hawkins, with no alternative, was compelled in 
silence to endure the scorn of the old chief and impatiently await the 
pleasure of his companions. Moshulitubbee evidently considered such 
action a reflec lion upon his hospitality and a slight upon his dignit* • as one of 
the great men of his nation, and resented it in unmistakable terms.*' 4 



The subject of Indian removal was a national issue by the time that 
"Andrew Jackson became a candidate for president [sic] in 1828." A 
bill, known as the Indian Removal Bill, was enacted into law on May 28, 
1830, and reflected a federal policy that was favorable to Indian 
removal. Jackson made plans to send Secretary of War, John H. 
Eaton, and U.S. Commissioner, John Coffee, to negotiate with the 
Choctaws. Some contact and preparation toward this meeting had 
been made with Greenwood Leflore, "a shrewd half-breed member of 
the tribe/' who was very influential, intelligent, ambitious, and 
perceptive where his persona! interests were concerned. JS 

When Jackson was elected in 1828, the urgency for Indian removal 
increased. Because of this, the Choctaws divided into political factions. 
The two parties that evolved were the Republican Party, largely made 
up of full-bloods, led by Mushulatubbee, who had "allied with the 



''Grant Foreman, Chnctau Renioial i Norman. Oklahoma Umwrsitv of Oklahoma Pross. 
1976). p 51 n 20 

■"•William A Low, "Mmqo Moshulituhbi»i j s Pr<>irif Villain*." Pn» MisMsst/?p / frsfnm t:/ SotjW^ 7 
(1903) 375 376 

•"•Grant Foreman. Indian Removal, p 21 22 
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Pitchlynns," and the Christian Party, mostly mixed-bloods, led by 
David Folsom unci Greenwood Leflore. At this time, September 1829, 
the Christian Parti, was against removal; but Mushulatubbee 
exhausted by the political struggling, consulted with his supporters and 
agreed to emigration. Later, "Folsom . . . did an about-face and 
announced his willingness to consider emigration, while 
Moshulatubbee prepared to remain in Mississippi as a citizen of the 

state "This change of events occurred after the "state of Mississippi 

extended her laws over the tribe." Then, on March 15th, Greenwood 
Leflore was elected by the Christian Party, "Chief of the entire 
Nation. 

After "Leflore assumed the role of chief of the tribe," he 
encouraged the council to immediately decide their "future course". A 
document, slating their decision to cede their Mississippi land and 
move to the West, was sent to Washington. A second document, a 
protest from those "chiefs and leading men who were not in sympathy 
with the ambitious Leflore," followed. "When both documents were 
submitted to the Senate, the treaty was rejected. . . 

In April, Leflore "wrote to Mushulatubbee an arrogant letter which 
he signed as 'Chief of Choctaw Nation,'" telling Mushulatubbee that he 
must abdicate as chief. "Shortly after, Mushulatubbee, and Niiakechi 
appealed to Agent Ward to prevent a threatened invasion of their 
districts by an army of a thousand men under Leflore and Folsom/' 
Tensions steadily grew until a disturbance? broke out on July 14, at a 
council gathering.-' 1 * 

Mushulatubbee and about one thousand warriors two to three 
hundred armed were camped near the Factory, a trading house. 
Leflore, with about fifteen hundred warriors eight to nine hundred 
armed , sent a message to Mushulatubbee warning him '"to give up his 
commission. . . ."' 

T'-vn or ?hn v mrssiHjrs < >l ihr s.ime imjx >rt . .1! riifk'riMil hint's. wi'h» ijn'rn lo 
M rind In u/hn h he t^wv answers of u'U»r dibdam, and cicfuinci 1 This 
ni.iV tv 1 onsidrrrd .js ,m dulr.i^v. ,js i.i'flnri' musl h.uv i'onu« t \\ !mst Iwu 
hundred mivs lot ih»' mirposr ol c h«isl.sm<j Musluiltituhhcv, lor his 
iinl'rMrl ' 
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Intertribal conflict followed the signing of the removal treaty. 
Mushulatuhbee, who had signed the treaty "argued that his people had 
a right to remain on their ancient Sands even though the state had 
extended its laws over them." Threats by "dissident Choctaws" were 
made against the chiefs, who were accused of accepting bribes in 
exchange for their signatures on the treaty. 30 Finally, "with the treaty 
signed and opposition quelled, the process of removal b'egan as early as 
October, 1830, in Leflore's Northwestern District. A conflict over 
leadership prevented such dispatch in Moshulatubbee's Northeastern 
District."' 1 

Bitter from all that had transpired, Mushulatubbee and some of his 
followers had decided to find a place to live on the Arkansas River, 
instead of locating on the Red River where others had chosen to move. 
Now, he was opposed to the missionaries and their teachings, and 
angry with the government for financing "the education of their 
children." On January 16, 1831, Mushulatubbee decided to abdicate as 
chief as soon as removal began. He recommended the nomination of 
Peter P. Pitchlynn "as his successor to have charge of the emigration of 
his faction. This selection was confirmed in council by his followers." 32 
Pitchlynn's position after the treaty signing had been accepted by the 
Choctaws; however; the Christian party members refused to 
recognize the election and "continued to look to David Folsorn as 
captain and chief. "^ 

After removal from the Mississippi homeland, Mushulatubbee and 
Nitakechi had moved with their people to the West. Greenwood 
Leflore had abandoned his people upon removal, and had chosen to 
stay in Mississippi where he had become quite prosperous. Since his 
people were without a chief, an election was held and Thomas Leflore 
became chief on July 7, 1834. Mushulatubbee and Nitakechi had been 
elected chiefs in their districts but Joseph Kincaid soon succeeded 
Mushulatubbee. u 



k Rnn.ilrl Sat ■ Amer h an Indian Pnlu <. in thr .Ait ktom an Erg < Lincoln. Nebraska University of 
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As recorded by Foreman, the year 1838 was a difficult year for the 
Choctaws. Drought had ruined the crops and sickness and many 
deaths "throughly discouraged the Indians. In this state they yielded to 
the lure of intoxicants, brought into the country by the white 
people. . . ." 3S 

The following account of Mushulatubbee's death, found in the 
Draper Manuscript Collection, gives further evidence of the plight of 
the Choctaws in 1838: 

Besides other disastrous influences, when the Chickasaw Indians arrived 
in the Chocld-v Nation in 1838 they brought with them the smallpox which, 
spreading through the Nation, was particularly devastating on the 
Arkansas River where it caused the deaths of tour or five hundred 
Choctaw people, the breaking up ol schools and neglect ol crops, During 
this epidemic there occurred near the Choctaw agency (he death of 
Mushulatuhhee, the famous Choctaw chief He died August JO. 18.18. at 
the age of seventy five or eighty years 1,1 

And her account of Mushulatubbee's death is recorded by 
Cushman: 

Moshulatubhee through whose veins unaduheiated Choctaw blood alone 
coursed, and of which be was justly proud, moved with his people to their 
present homes, where he spent the few remaining vears of his lite 
encouraging their desponding hearts to rise above misfortune and 
adversity Though not a fluent speaker . . . he spoke with a dignified but 
gentle humility. . . He lived several years beyond the allotted life ol man. 
reaching nearly four score years r id ten He died at heme among his 
fr rends and people, honored, respected and loved by his nation. ' 

Events relating the lives of Apukshunnubbee and Mushulalubbee 
are somewhat difficult to locate; yet, it is the hope of this writer, that 
the compilation of these events will inspire others to continue (he 
search. The efforts of these two great chiefs lo build ,hk1 to retain a 
great Choctaw Nation, have not been in vain. 
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CHOCTAW NATION, MISSISSIPPI 

Before Removal 




CHOCTAW NATION, OKLAHOMA 

After Removal 




CHAPTER 2 



CHOCTAW CEREMONIES 

Cira Isaac 

The Choctaws have a rich cultural heritage, and they are proudly 
striving to preserve this inheritance. In the past, traditional ceremonies 
were an integral part of Choctaw life, and added a vivid dimension to 
tribal life style. Many of the ceremonies, passed from generation to 
generation, have undergone change, 

Marriage has always been a popular ceremony because it is a 
joyous occasion for the families involved. To this day, a few Choctaws 
still observe the traditional wedding ceremony. Long ago, according to 
Halbert, when a young man found a young woman that he wanted to 
marry, he would wait for an opportunity to find her alone, and then 
gently throw pebbles that would fall around her feet. After throwing 
pebbles a few times, she would acknowledge this gesture, and let him 
know whether or not she was interested in his intentions. Another 
means by which a young man could make his intentions known was to 
lay his hat or handkerchief on her bed. If this suit was acceptable to the 
young woman, the hat or handkerchief would remain on the bed, 
otherwise it was removed instantly. 1 

Another interpretation is related by an anonymous French 
authority. 

When a youth wishes to marry, he goes to find the father and the 
mother of the girl whom he desires. After having made his request he 
throws before the mother some strings of slass beads, and bei>e the 
father a breechclout. If they take the presents it is a sign of their 
consent. . . . 2 



'Henry S. Halberl, 'Courtship and Marriage Among the Choctaws of Mississippi", American 
N aturalist 16 (1862): 222-224, "cited by" John R. Swanton, Source Material lor the Social and 
Tfwemwnal Life of the Choctaw Indiana (Washington, D.C.: United Slates Government Printing 
Stecc;"l931)!p 131. "" 

2 M emoirs of the AriericanAnthra^ vol. 5, no. 2, 1918, pp. 60-61, quoted in 

John R Swanton, Source Material for the Soaaland Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw lndign$, p. 127. 
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Following is an account of certain wedding customs observed as 
late as the twentieth century: 

Th« week before the wedding (he groom provided a dinner for the wedding 
feast. The wedding dance was held the night before the ceremony. The 
next morning the people gathered at the ball ground. One or two men 
made a talk telling the groom his duties to the wife, Then, the chief made a 
short talk, after which the groom made a short speech and promised to 
take the girl, work and make her a living, and always be friends to her 
people. This cerenx^ny was followed by a dinner, a stick ball game, and war 
dance. [Then,] the wedding party was over and all returned to their 
homes. 3 

The Choctaws had traditional wedding clothing. The clothing was 
made of deerskin and trimmed with feathers. Wooden beads as large as 
acorns, or dyed chinquapen nuts, were worn as ornaments. 4 

Today, some of the old customs are still observed. When a gir! 
decides to marry, she usually makes her own dress, The girl's mother 
asks the boy's parents to supply the material for the dress and apron. 
Three traditional foods-bread, meat, and coffee-are provided by the 
boy's family. 

Friends and relatives are invited to attend the ceremony, and they 
usually bring gifts of food. "Walak^i" (dumplings) and "banaha" (corn 
meal mixed with peas) are foods used during the ceremony. The 
women of the girl's family provide the "walakSi", and the men of the 
girl's family provide the "banaha". (Recipes follow text.) 

Before the ceremony begins, the girl's family eats, while the boy's 
family assembles approximately a mile away. As soon as the girl's family 
has finished eating, the boy and his family begin walking toward the 
girl's house. Two spokesmen, usually respected eiders, are selected 
from each side of the family to direct the ceremony. As the boy's family 
approaches the girl's house, the boy's spokesman shouts, "We are 
coming!" The girl's spokesman shouts, "Come on!" 

At the ceremony site, two chairs are positioned side by side, and 
on each is placed a red cloth cr blanket. "Walak^i" is placed at the side 
of the girls chair, and "banaha" is placed at the side of the boy's chair. 
Next, the groom's family placec ribbons on the brides head. The 
ribbons are then collected by the bride's brothers on behalf of her 
family. 



'Charlie Mitchell Beckett, The Choctaw Indians in Mississippi Since 1830" (M A. thesis, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mec hanical College, 1949), pp 61 62 

Mohn R Swanton, So urce Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw Indian 
(Washington, DC L .iteu aTcis^s Government Printing Office. 1931), p. '13. 
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As the ceremony ends, both families congratulate the couple. Now, 
there exists a bond between these families that was created through this 
ceremony. It is an unwritten law that this relationship is more important 
than mdieria! possessions. The families are now obligated to be kind to one 
another.* 

Another ceremony was the funeral ritual, generally observed in 
the following manner: When a sick person was near death, the doctor 
left him and informed the relatives that he would not recover. Women 
would then come "wash his body, paint him, daub his face," and dress 
him in his finest clothes. Then they would place him on the ground near 
the front of the door, and his wife would lie on his stomach and weep, 
joined by his nearest relatives, It was customary to hire criers, who 
joined in mourning before and after death occurred. 6 : 

Upon the Choctaw's death, the relatives erected a coffin-shaped 
cabin and covered it with a blanket or bear skin. They placed food, 
drink, extra shoes, ornaments, and weapons next to the body. The 
Choctaws believed the spirit was going into another world, and that it 
had to be prepared for thejourney. 

During a scaffold burial, 

The body remained on the scaffold for up to six months, during which time, 
members of the immediate family were in formal mourning and wept at the 
scaffold for a short period each day. After the body was decomposed, 
friends, relatives, and an official called a bone-picker were invited to return 
for the final rites. The mourners surrounded the scaffold weeping and 
singing songs of lamentation while the bone-picker separated the bones 
from the remaining flesh and carefully cleaned them. Bone-pickers used no 
implements in this process, relying on fingernails which were allowed to 
grow long for this purpose. The flesh was burned or buried, and the head 
painted red. The bones were then deposited in a mortuary box or cane 
basket marked with the family symbol. All then took part in a funeral feast, 
after which they joined in a solemn procession carrying the remains to the 
bone house which was a small elevated house open on each end. The 
bone house contained only the remains of that group, for it was telieved 
irreligious to place bones of strangers with those of relatives. 7 



s Sharron Cant hen, "Choctaw Wedding Ceremony," in A Ch oc l olv ^ Ant ho /o g^ y , eds Jane 
Anderson and Kennilh York (Philadelphia, Mississippi: Choctaw Heritage Press, 1982), p 11. 

Mohn R Swan ton. Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw Indians, 
p 170 

'John H Peterson, Jr , 'The Choctaws in Mississippi, »he PascaQOiila, Acolapissa. and 
Bayoyoula" (unpublished manubCnpi, Mississippi State University), p 28 
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During the early years of the nineteenth century, burial of the dead 
began to replace the bone-picking custom. 8 During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, burial was as follows: "The actual burial was a 
drawn out affair. The body was placed in the grave and covered with 
earth. Two short poles and one tall pole were placed on either side of 
the grave to let strangers know that a member of the tribe was 

dead " 9 After a mourning period of thirty days, followed by feasting 

and dancing, 

The head man announced it was time for the iast cry, and all went to the 
grave where everyone except the head man and pole pullers knelt on the 
ground and wept loudly. At the big cry the poles were pulled. As the pole 
pullers left the grave with the poles, all mourners ceased to mourn. The 
crowd left the vicinity of the grave, but the immediate family lingered. A 
lock of hair was clipped from the head of the mourning women and men to 
be left at the grave. 10 

Dancing and a great feast, prepared for the occasion, followed the 
burial. After the dance, the deceased was never spoken of to any 
member of the family, because it was believed that the one spoken to 
would soon follow the deceased to the grave. "There were but few 
established cemeteries. Occasionally, babies were buried under the 
house in the yard of the parents. Older people were usually buried near 
the home." 11 

Today, the Choctaws observe funeral customs similar to the non- 
Indian way'. The body is held in state at a funeral home or in the 
deceased's home; and after the funeral service, burial is in a cemetery. 

Ceremonial functions also included dancing, which was and still is, 
important to the Choctaws. Today , three dances celebrated are: Social 
Dances, Animal Dances, and War Dances. According to Edward John, 
Choctaw Communications Officer, the Social Dances are for fun. The 
"Jump Dance" is a dance that expresses gratitude. "Stealing Partners" 
is a courting dance, during which each person chooses a partner. The 
"Friendship Dance", a dance similar to the "Quail Dance", is not 
performed often. The "Wedding Dance" is special, and anyone can 
dance as long as they are not related. However, since, many in the 
group are related, they dance just for exhibition or demonstration, not 
for any significance. The "Walk Dance" is the last dance performed at 



"Henry S. Halbert, 'Funeral Customs of the- Mississippi Choctaws," Mississippi Historical 
Society. 3 (1900): 356. 



'Beckett. "The Choctaws in Mississippi Since 1830." pp. 24 25 
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an occasion. In the old days, the Choctaws would dance all night; then, 
just preceding the dawn, the "Walk Dance" would take place. All would 
silently face east toward the rising sun, and dance. 

The Animal Dances represent the behavior and movement of 
certain animals and reflect the animals' usefulness to the Choctaws. 
Through the "Quail Dance", the Choctaws learn the art of camouflage. 
The "Duck Dance" portrays the graceful motions of the duck and the 
usefulness of the feathers, meat, and bones. The "'Raccoon Dance" 
imitates the playfulness of the racoons in the forest. The "Snake 
Dance" is the favorite ar, iong the younger Choctaws because it imitates 
the movement of the snake. The Choctaws consider snakes helpful 
because they eat insects and rodents that destroy crops. 

Long ago, the "Corn Dance", classified as an Animal Dance, was a 
special dance performed during the Harvest Fest.val, usually held in 
July or August. According to Choctaw legend, corn was first brought 
to the Choctaws by a bird, and the dance honors this event. "Drunk 
Dance" is another name for the "Corn Dance", probably because 
whiskey is sometimes made form corn. The dance, performed in the 
shape of a "V", is a happy, joyous dance. 

The Choctaw War Dances were unique in comparison with other 
Native American tribes because the women danced also. The 
Choctaws seldom went to war; but if it became necessary to defend 
their homes and land, they would fight. Preceding a battle, they danced 
for eight days for the purification of the warriors. The War Dances 
consisted of two dances-the "Fast War Dance" and the "Four Step". 12 

Today, a group of dancers, the "Pearl River Dancers", perform 
samples of Choctaw dances several times a year. Edward John stated 
that approximately twenty-four dancers, a drummer, and a chanter are 
taken along to perform. Any number can participate, as long as there is 
an equal number of males and females. The dancers, who range from 
ages twelve to fifty, have their own versions, but generally follow the 
traditional forms. 

The group does not consider itself a club; but they have been • 
dancing together for so long, that being a group became automatic. 
The Pearl River Dancers perform about eight times a year, including 
the Choctaw Fair. They attend certain annual events and have traveled 
to Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, Alabama; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and many cities in Mississippi, including 
Natchez. 

On the Choctaw Reservation, the dancers perform annually at the 
Choctaw Fair, on American Indian Day, and during the Thanksgiving 

''interview with Fidward John, Choctaw Comrmintcaltons Officer, Mississippi BaikJ of Choclaw 
Indians, Pearl River, Mississippi, 13 February 1984. 
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Feast. During a performance, which usually lasts approximately forty- 
five minutes to one hour, the dancers perform about twelve dances, 
representative of all three dance types: Social, Animal, and War. 

No real symbolism is attached to the native "dress" worn for 
dancing, The style of the apparel may be representative of the French 
influence. This includes the black pants, the hat, and the high-heeled 
boots worn by the men, and the dress style worn by the women. 
Beadwork design, besides being decorative, originally disclosed the 
clan of the wearer; but now beads are worn for decoration and color. 

In addition to the Pear! River Dancers, the reservation 
communities of Bogue Chitto and Conehatta have their own dance 
groups. At the annual Choctaw Fair, the Pearl River Dancers perform 
by themselves at an appointed time; then the Bogue Chitto and 
Conehatta Dancers perform. On the last night, all three groups 
perform together. 13 

Change is inevitable as traditional ceremonies are passed from 
generation to generation, in an endeavor to retain as much of the 
culture as possible, the Choctaws encourage their youth to learn about 
the ceremonies. 

To explore this, a survey was conducted during January, 1984, 
from a sample of Choctaw Central High School students. Thirty out of 
approximately two hundred students, or fifteen percent, were involved 
in the survey. 

Three separate questionnaires were constructed to gain 
information about the Choctaw Wedding Ceremony, Choctaw 
Funeral Customs, and Choctaw Social Dancing. Each questionnaire 
contained *en questions: 



•ibid 



SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 
CHOCTAW WEDDING CEREMONY 

1. Have you ever been to a traditional Choctaw wedding? 

Yes No 

2. Do you think the Choctaws should retain the traditional 
ceremony? 

Yes No 

3. If your parents and the person you intended to marry wanted to 
have a traditional ceremony, would you have one? 

Yes No 

4. Describe your feelings in regard to the traditional wedding 
ceremony? 

5. If you were planning to get married, what kind of ceremony 
would you have? 

( ) Traditional Choctaw wedding 

( ) Contemporary church wedding 

( ) Civil ceremony (with a Justice of the Peace) 

6. Have any of your family members had a traditional Choctaw 
wedding? 

Yes No If so, who? 



7. Why don't more young people have the traditional ceremony 
todav? 



8. What community are you from? 



9. How many traditional Choctaw weddings have been held in 
your ^community in the past year? {An approximate guess is 



10. How many contemporary church weddings have been held in 
your community in the past year? (An approximate quess is 
O.K.) 
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STUDENT RESPONSES (N=30) 



CHOCTAW WEDDING CEREMONY 

1. Have you ever been to a traditional Choctaw wedding? 

10 Yes 20 No 

2. Do you think the Choctaws should retain the traditional 
ceremony? 

17 Yes 7 No 6 Don't know 

3. If your parents and the person you intended to marry wanted to 
have a traditional ceremony, would you have one? 

9 Yes 18 No 3 Don't know 

4. Describe your feelings in regard to the traditional wedding 
ceremony. 

1 "We need to keep the tradition." 

1 "It's an old custom and should be in church." 

1 "Never thought about it." 

1 "It's not legal anymore." 

1 "It's a way of getting married, a custom of the 
Choctaws." 

1 "It shows the Choctaws still have traditional ways." 

1 "I've never been to one, but I think I would like to see 
one." 

1 "1 would not know how to go about it." 

1 "It would take too much time and it's boring." 

1 "It's important to the Choctaw Tribe." 
20 No response 

5. If you were planning to get married, what kind of ceremony 
would you have? 

3 Traditional Chocliw wedding 
19 Contemporary church wedding 

2 Civil ceremony 
6 Undecided 

6. Have any of your family members had a traditional Choctaw 
wedding? 

3 Yes 24 No 3 Don't know 

Why don't more young people have the traditional ceremony 
today? 

2 "They follow the white people's way." 
2 They should, to keep the tradition." 

34 » 
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"Maybe too shy," 

"Because young people don't know about it." 

"They feel they don't have to continue the tradition." 

"Because they don't know how." 

"They want what is modern." 

"Prefer church wedding." 

"It's boring." 

No response 



8. What community are you from? 

13 Pearl River 

5 Bogue Chitto 
4 Tucker 

4 Conehatta 

3 Red Water 

1 Standing Pine 

9. How many traditional Choctaw weddings have been held in 
your community in the past year? (An approximate guess is 
O.K.) 

9 None 

6 One 

2 Two 
1 Four 
1 Five 
1 Ten 

10 Don't know 

10. How many contemporary church weddings have been held in 
your community in the past year? (An approximate ^uess is 



O.K.) 




5 


One 


3 


Two 


3 


Four 


2 


None 


1 


One or Two 


1 


Two or three 


1 


Forty 


1 


Fifty 


1 


Two hundred 


12 


Don't know 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

CHOCTAW FUNERAL CUSTOMS 

1. What do you know about the old Choctaw funeral customs? 



2. Do you think the old funeral customs should be used today? 

Yes No Why or why not? 

3. What are the present Choctaw funeral customs? 



4. What is a "cry" ceremony? 



5. Do Choctaws still hold "cry" ceremonies? 

Yes No 

6. Describe the bone picker's job. 



7. What was a bone house? 



8. What is a scaffold burial? 



9. What was the purpose of the burial mounds and how were they 
used? 



10. What were the mourning customs? 
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STUDENT RESPONSES (N--30) 

CHOCTAW FUNERAL CUSTOMS 



1. What do you know about the old Choctaw funeral customs? 

1 "A little about it." 

1 "They were for religious reasons, and for the dead 
person to be able to live after death." 

1 "Just know they used scaffold burial." 

1 "The Choctaws were placed on a scaffold. After a 
person died, you must never speak his name again." 

1 "Scaffold burials; pole puilings; sitting position; then 
burial." 

1 "I know oniy about the scaffold burials and bone 
pickers." 

1 "Never been to one." 
23 "Nothing at all." 

2. Do you think the old funeral customs should be used today? 

2 Yes 
14 No 

6 Don't know 

8 No response 

Why or why not? 

1 "No, because it belongs in the past." 
1 "No, many of our customs have changed." 
1 "No, modern funeral customs should be used. ' 
1 "This is questionable." 

1 "Yes, so that we would know what it is all about." 
1 "No, because before they finished the ceremony, the 

body would be rotten." 
1 "No, it is out of style." 
23 No response 

3. What are the present Choctaw funeral customs? 

1 "Keep the body in the house for two days, then go to 

church and bury them." 
1 "The dead person is placed in a coffin." 
1 "Funeral homes are in charge-most of the time, they 

bury the deceased in a coffin." 
1 "They are kept in the house for two days and then 

buried." 
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1 "Dress the dead person, put make-up) on his/her face, 

and put the body in a casket." 
1 "Place the dead person in the ground." 
1 "They cry, weep, and have a church service, then 

burial." 

1 "Keep the deceased in his/her home for three days- 
take the body to church and have a service." 
22 No response 

4. What is a cry ceremony? 

1 "Where everbody cries." 

1 "Peopie cry during the wait [sic]." 

1 "When a person dies, there is a wake in the home. The 

head of the casket must face east. There is a church 

service and burial." 
1 "The women of the dead would get together and cry 

for a period of time." 
1 "Everybody cries." 

1 "Relatives mourn for one month after the death." 
24 No response 

5. Do Choctaws still hold cry ceremonies? 

4 Yes 
9 No 

17 Don't know 

6. Describe the bone picker's job. 

16 "To pick the flesh off the dead person's body." 

2 "Has long fingernails and picks the flesh from the 
bones." 

2 "Cleans the bones and puts them in a box." 
2 "Picks the remaining flesh and buries it." 
8 "Don't know." 

7. What was a bone house? 

12 "The place where they kept the dead peoples bones." 
2 "A house made out of bones." 
I "A shelter for storing bones." 
1 "Bone pickers keep the bones there." 
1 "This is where the bones were placed and buried." 
1 "Where the bone picker put the bones before burying 
them." 

1 "When the bone picker finished with the body, it was 

put in the bone house for later use." 
1 "Don't know." 
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8. What is a scaffold burial? 

4 "Where a dead person is placed." 
1 "Put the body on a scaffold and leave it for a month 
or so," 

1 "A person was wrapped in his robes and put on the 

scaffold with his belongings," 
1 "An old traditional burial where the body is placed on 

four poles and a platform to hold the body." 
1 "A body is put in a bear skin and placed on a platform." 
1 "The body was put on a platform wrapped in animal 

skins." 

1 "When they put the deceased in the coffin." 
1 "When an Indian died, they placed him on a bed high 
up in the air." 

1 "The body was kept on this." 
18 "Don't know." 

9. What was the purpose of the burial mounds and how were 
they used? 

2 "The dead person was placed here to be buried." 
1 "Where you lay the body on four long poles." 

1 "Lay the body in the center and burn it." 
1 "To store bones." 
1 "For burial worship." 

1 "The mounds were established for the community to 
bury the body and family." 
23 "Don't know." 

10. What were the mourning customs? 

1 "Where the relatives cry for several days." 
1 "The relative mourns for the 'dear one' by not eating or 
washing himself." 
28 "Don't know." 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

CHOCTAW SOCIAL DANCES 

1. Have you ever participated in Choctaw sociai dancing? 

Yes No 

2. Do your parents or other family members participate in 
Choctaw social dancing? 

Yes No 

3. List as many Choctaw dances as possible. 



A 

4. List the dances that you know how to do. 



5. What if ' ^ur favorite dance? 



6. What is the most important Choctaw dance? 



7. What is the last dance of a social dancing ceremony? 



Why? 

8. Should young children be taught the traditional Choctaw 
dances? 

Yes No Why or why not? 

9. Do you think the traditional dance ceremonies should be 
retained? 

Yes No Why or why not? 



10. Besides the dancers, who participates in the sociai dances? 
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STUDENT RESPONSES (N=30) 



1. 



CHOCTAW SOCIAL DANCES 

Have you ever participated in Choctaw social dancing? 
20 Yes 10 No 



2, Do your parents or other family members participate in Choctaw 
social dancing? 

8 Yes 22 No 

3. List as many dances as possible. 



5. 



22 


Snake 


11 


Jump 


20 


Fast War 


10 


Friendship 


17 


Walk 


10 


Two Step 


15 


Drunk 


8 


Four Step 


14 


Duck 


7 


Quail 


13 


Stealing Partners 


5 


Corn 


13 


Rabbit 


3 


Mosquito 


13 


Wedding 


1 


Turkey 


12 


Slow 


i 


War 


12 


Turtle 


3 


No response 


12 


Raccoon 






:es that you know how 


to do. 




18 


Snake 


7 


Walk 


16 


Fast War 


7 


Raccoon 


11 


Stealing Partners 


5 


Four Step 


10 


Drunk 




Corn 


10 


Duck 


3 


Quai! 


8 


Friendship 


1 


Round 


8 


Turtle 


1 


Mosquito 


8 


Jump 


1 


Two Step 


8 


Wedding 


8 


No response 


favorite dance? 






8 


Stealing Partners 


1 


Friendship 


6 


Snake 


1 


Round 


r 
D 


Fast War 


1 


Wedding 


2 


Walk 


6 


No response 



6. What is the most important Choctaw dance? 




6 Walk 
6 Fast War 
4 Friendship 
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1 Animal 
1 Plains 
1 Wedding 
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2 Snake 
1 Duck 



8 Don't know 



7. What is the last dance of the social dancing ceremony? 



14 


Walk 16 Don't know 

T T U III 


2 


"Last dance of the night." 


2 


"Quiet before sunrise." 


1 


'Traditional/' 


1 


"End of social dancing ceremony." 


1 


'Time for Choctaws to go home." 


1 


"Forgot." 


22 


'Don't know." 



8. Should young children be taught the traditional Choctaw dances? 

29 Yes 1 No 

Why? 

20 'To keep the tradition." 
3 "So the young will learn the dances." 
1 "Because they are Choctaw." 
6 No response 

9. Do you think the traditional dance ceremonies should be retained? 

16 Yes 14 No 
Why or why not? 

6 'To keep the tradition." 

1 "To spread the art of dancing." 
1 "For Choctaw heritage." 
1 'To keep the custom alive." 

1 "For the culture." 
20 No response 

10. Besides the dancers, who participates in the social dances? 

20 "Anyone who wants to." 

2 "Drummer and chanter." 
1 "Non-Choctaw people." 

7 No response 



9 
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The experience of writing the paper and conducting the survey 
has led the author to a new awareness, an increased knowledge, and a 
greater appreciation of the Choctaw traditional ceremonies. Hopefully, 
others will also benefit from this information. 



The Earth Mother is listening to me 
and I hope that all may be so arranged 
that from now on there shall be no trouble 
and that we shall always have, peace. 
— Geronimo 
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RECIPES 



Walaksi 



Dumplings: 



1 Y 2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 



3 tablespoons shortening 
% cup milk 
grape juice 



Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in shortening and stir in milk. After 
mixing thoroughly, drop by spoonfuls into boiling grape juice. 
(Originally, wild grapes were used. The grapes were gathered in the fall; 
dried on the stem; and used when needed. The dumplings were made 
with flour pounded from corn.) 

Banaha 

1 pound dry peas (black-eyed or speckled) 

5 cups of corn meal (plain) 

8 corn husks to use as wrappers 

Soak the peas overnight, then drain and cook until tender. Use a little 
juice from the peas to moisten the corn meal. Mix the corn meal and 
cooked peas together and roll the mixture into balls about the size of an 
orange. Flatten the balls, place in the corn husk and tie shut with strips 
of corn husk. Drop in boiling water and cook for 45 minutes. 
(Traditionally, banaha was served as bread and eaten with meat. Hint; 
Banaha must be taken out of the corn husks before eating!) 
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O carl River Social Dances- Modern interpretation / Photo by Brantly Studio 
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For more than a hundred winters our 
nation was a powerful, happy, and 
united people. 

—Black Hawk 



CHAPTER 3 

CHOCTAW GAMES AND COMPETITION 

Sonny Tubby 

In central Mississippi, the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
resides on the only Choctaw Reservation in the United States. 1 The 
reservation, comprising 17,478 acres, is the home of approximately five 
thousand Choctaws, descendents of those Choctaws who chose to 
remain in Mississippi after the removal treaties of the early 1800s. 2 

The Mississippi Choctaws are the possessors of a proud cultural 
heritage. Now, as in the past, games and competition are an important 
part of their life style. Stickball and chungkee, enjoyed as sporting 
events in the past, are still played today. Rabbit sticks and blowguns, 
originally used for hunting, are now used in competitive events at the 
Choctaw Indian Fair and at other social events. This paper presents 
brief descriptions of these four forms of competition. 

STICKBALL - 

Stickball was played in the past for reasons other thnn just the 
spirit of competition. Games were played to earn hunting privileges on 
the best hunting grounds; to settle arguments over land; and to 
determine the best warriors. 

Terry Ben, a Choctaw History teacher, granted the following 
interview: 



'Interview with Arthur Bridge, Planning Off cer, Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. Pearl 
Rjver, Mississippi, 3 February 198*1 

2 Am\uai Report of Inchon Lands, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 30 September 1980 in addition to the 
17,478 acres of reservatior land, there are 192 acres of federal land on which the schools are located. 
Arthur Bndge reports that in the last three years, 110 acres of land in Pear! River and 153 acres in 
Crystal Ridge have been purchased by the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
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Was stickball a game in the past? 

"Yes, our people liked to play siickbali." 

What equipment was necessary in order to play? 

"Two sticks, each with a cup-shaped end for catching or throwing 
a ball made from deerhide or cowhide. The ball was about the size . 
of a modern golf ball." 

How many players were on a team? 

"As many as both sides agreed upon. Sometimes as many as a 
hundred players or more made up a team. Although there was no 
set number of players, the number on both sides was usually 
equal." 

How big was the playing field? 

"As big -s both teams agreed upon. Usually, the host team chose a 
flat field with the goal posts placed about one mile apart." 

What was the object of the game? 

"To score the most points. The side scoring the most points won 
the game, which could last for three or four days until one side 
scored one hundred points. That could even take a week." 

How is stickball similar to chungkee and other sports? 

"Chungkee. and stickball were both played with stick-like objects. 
The rough action of the game resembles footban. It takes a lot of 
speed and skill to play stickball. In some respects-running, quick 
hands, rapid movement of the ba!l--it resembles basketball. That is 
why stickball is referred to as the 'granddaddy of all sports.'" 

Did women and children play? 

"Sure, the women played stickball as soon as the men's game was 
over. The children played mock games also. The women's and 
childrei ' games could be just as rough as the men's." 

Did ti.' Choctaws play against other tribes? 

"Yes our people played against the Chickasaws, Creeks, and 
other tribes They played for the right to certain property. Games 
between different tribes involved high stakes, like having prime 
hunting ground." 

Did they play the game in Oklahoma after Removal? 

"Once our ancestors moved to Oklahoma, they continued to play 



stickball. Between 1830 and 1983, I am pretty sure that the 
Mississippi Choctaws and the Oklahoma Choctaws have played 
against each other in stickball." 

Has stickball changed much since Removal? 

"Yes, the game has mellowed. We have rules now to regulate the 
actions of the players. In other words, the game is much safer to 
play now. Another change is that the number of players is about 
thirty on each team." 

Are the skills required to play the games useful for other purposes? 

"Yes, people who play the game may gain the knowledge of how to 
make stickball rackets. People who make them earn extra money. 
It also gives the players an excellent chance to keep their bodies in 
shape." 

What is your opinion regarding its existence in the future? 

"The game will last as long as our people and the United States 
i?xist. Our people are working hard to preserve our culture." 3 

Today, stickball is piayed every year during the Choctaw Indian 
Fair, on the Choctaw Central High School football field. 

The stick-ball game has a minimum of rules. A player must not touch the 
ball with his hands; he must handle the bail with the ball-sticks; any number 
of players can play as long as each team has an equal number. A goalpost is 
located at each end of the field, which has no boundaries and the distance 
between goal posts depends on the agreement reached between the 
opposing teams prior to the start of the game. A point is scored when the 
ball strikes the goal post on the side facing the other goal post. At the 
beginning of the game and after each point is scored, the ball is brought to 
the middle of the playing field and put in play. These are the rules, such as 
they are; everything else, short of the general mayhem, is legal in a 
Choctaw stick-ball game.' 

CHUNGKEE 

Another game in which the Choctaws enjoyed participating was 
chungkee. This game was not a team event, like stickball, but was 
played with two players. The following is Cushman's description of the 
ancient game of chungkee: 



'Interview with Terry Ben. Choctaw History Teacher. Choctaw Central High School, Pearl 
River, Mississippi, 17 January 19S4 

'"Choctaw Snckbail 1969." Chahta Anumpa 2, July 1969, p I. 
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An alley, with a hard smooth surface and about two hundred feet long, was 
made upon the ground. The two players took a position at the upper end at 
which they were to commence the game, each having in his hands a 
smooth, tapering poie eight or ten feet long flattened at the ends. A smooth 
round stone of several inches in circumference was then brought into the 
arena; as soon as both were ready, No. 1 took the stone and rolled it with all 
his strength down the narrow inclined plane of the smooth alky; and after 
which both instantly started with their utmost speed. Scon No. 2 threw his 
poie at the rolling stone; instantly No. 1 threw his at the flying pole of No. 2, 
aiming to hit it, and, by doing, change its course from the roiling stone. If 
No. 2 hits the stone, he counts one; but if No. 1 prevents it by hitting the 
pole of No. 2, he then counts one; and he, who hits his object the greater 
number of times in eleven rollings of the stone, was the winner. 5 

Haibert's description of the poles helps in understanding the 
method of scoring in chungkee. When scoring the game, the distance 
of the notches from the stone determined the winner. After the poles 
were thrown, the pole lying nearest the stone determined the winner, 
The number of points depended on which interval of notches landed 
nearest the stone. A player could score one, two, or four points. 6 

Halbert also describes how the poles were made: 

The achahpih [chungkee] poles were made of small, slender swamp 
hickory saplings, from which the bark was stripped, and the poles scraped 
down perfectly smooth and then seasoned over a fire. They were about ten 
feet long and the size of an ordinary hoe handle. The head or striking end of 
the pole . . . was made rounded. Near the head were cut around the pole 
(our parallel notches or grooves. One-fourth of the way down were cut two 
more notches, and then a singie notch around the center of the pole, 
making seven notches in all. 7 

Many Choctaw men became "caught up" by participating in or 
betting on the chungkee game. The stakes were, at times, high; indeed, 
some were known to bet al! of their possessions on the game. If a 
person bet all of his possessions and lost, it was "not uncommon for 
them to go home, borrow a gun and shoot themselves. . ." 8 




■H B Cushman, History of the Choctaw, ChcKasaw an d Natchez Indians (New York Russell 
& Russell. 1972) pp 130 131 

■"Henry S H<s)b*»ri. The Choctaw Achahpih (Chungkee) Game." fimencan Antiq vgn an \ 0 , pp. 

284. tiled by John R Swan I on, jg^fCj j? AjgASSSi n Sisftffiifli S.? Q< i $ SP.^ ?£I e l r -°n ? ! 
rjn' Chtntau Indians (Washington, D C United States Government Printing Office. 1931), p. 157. 

Tnrd 

^Bfnard Romans. "Natural History of East and West F lond a . " Pu blicaUor\ ji o£ the Fhr ici a 5 f jffi 
History. gi Sx tet^ . 177.x pp 79 80, cited by John R Swanton, Source Material /or the Choctaw 
Sex kj/ and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw Indians, p 155 
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In an interview with Billy Chickaway, a Choctaw who has 
participated in chungkee competition, the following questions were 
asked: 

How is chungkee played today? 

'The player throws a spear at the disc as someone else rolls it past 
him. The player tries to hit the black dot on the disc with the 
spear." 

What are the rules? 

"The player who gets closest to the black dot wins. The disc is 
rolled like a wheel about ten to fifteen feet away from the 
contestant." 

What skills are needed to play the game? 

"The skills of accuracy and coordination are needed. These are 
the same skills one would need for hunting and fishing with a 
spear." 

How is the disc made? 

"The disc is made from wood. When you find a tree down, you can 
cut a one and one-half to two-inch thick disc that is about six to 
seven inches across. The center is painted black and the dot is 
about one inch in diameter. IhM is the target." 

Is the game of chungkee played at the Choctaw Indian Fair? 

"The last time that chungkee was demonsti cueci at the Choctaw 
Indian Fair was in 1980. We couldn't get enough people who 
wanted to participate as contestants, so the game was 
discontinued/' 

Do you know anyone who makes chungkee discs? 

"1 don't know anyone who makes chungkee. discs, although 
anyone could make one. When you make a disc, you usually use 
soft wood. In the old days, earth colors were used to get pigment 
into the center for the bull's eye." 

Does the game of chungkee still exist? 
"It is still played at Chucalissa." 9 

■Chin .ihssii. an Indian ullaqr- and museum, is lex died in Memphis, Tennessee The word 
< hiK .iiis.sc> means jKmdoned houses" The site i>. a reconstruction of an ancient Indian village 
founded in ahout l.iitX) A D I"he villaye was abandoned and reoccupied several tunes during the 
subsequent liu« hundivd years The Indians living there were farmers, craftsmen, and artists. 



What are the ages of the competitors? 
"Ten to twelve; and twelve and up/' 10 

RABBIT STICKS 

Rabbit sticks are used during competition at the Choctaw Indian 
Fair. They were used in the past for hunting small game such as rabbits 
and squirrels. Rabbit sticks were about sixteen inches long and shaped 
similar to a club, with the small end used for holding and throwing, and 
the large end used for striking. Gus Comby , a Choctaw who has made 
and used rabbit sticks, said during an interview: "Rabbit sticks can be 
made in different ways. Small ones are used in the open field, and big 
ones are used in broom grass and thickets." 11 

Gus continued by answering the following questions: 

How were rabbit sticks used in the past? 

Tor hunting rabbits and playing games of accuracy/' 

When are rabbit sticks used today? 

"They are not used much for hunting, but for demonstration at the 
Choctaw Indian Fair." 

During competition, what are the rules? 

"A person gets three tries, with three rabbit sticks, to hit a paper 
sack filled with cotton and tied with a string. This would be the 
'rabbit'. Each player gets five points for a hit and no points for a 
miss. The player with the most points wins." 

What are the ages of the competitors? 

"No certain age. Mostiy boys and men play/"-' 

BLOWGUNS 

Another form of demonstration seen today is competition with 
biowguns. Like rabbit sticks, blowguns were once used mainly for 



IhUtoim '.uih Billy ChickawcW.Chociaw Tribal Mi»mkvr. Mississippi Band ol Choctaw, Indians, 
Pt»ar! Riwr. Mississippi, 10 F ebruary 198*, 

Inttfruinv with Cms Comby. Chociau. frlder. Mississippi Band »l Chin i.iw ind.ans. Piurl River. 
Mississippi, lft KrhriMr* 

•ihid 



hunting. Jim Gardner, a Choctaw eider who has made and used 
blowguns, was asked the following questions during an interview: 



What are blowguns used for? 

"You could hunt rabbits and birds; especially at night when you 
can shine a light on them. You can hardly hit a bird unless it is 
sitting down." 

How do you use a blowgun? 

. "You blow out an arrow made from hickory, very straight, and its 
got to be little, and you need to make sure to use hard wood. You 
sharpen an end and tie a little cotton on the other end to me*;e it fly 
straight." 

How do you make blowguns? 

"Blowguns were about eight to ten feet long. Today, they are about 
four to six feet long. You need straight long cane. If the cane isn't 
straight, you can place it over a fire and bend it straight. You use a 
little rod to hollow out the cane. You need to get a little tobacco 
can, and take a nail and pound lots of holes in it, and then using the 
rough side, you smooth out the cane. You rub one section and 
then another. This makes the cane slick." 13 

Blowgun competition during the Choctaw Indian Fair involves the 
use of a bull's-eye target, with each ring representing a certain number 
of points. Each participant blows three darts at the bull's-eye from 
approximately twenty-five feet. The winner is the participant with the 
highest score. 

Blanchard emphasizes the spirit of sporting compeititon and the 
fervor with which Choctaws participate: 

The seriousness with which Choctaws approach their sporting has a 
fundamental significance for Choctaw life in the twentieth century. The 
Choctaws are more committed to a year-round participation in sport 
activities than is true of other groups in the rtiral South. This is reflected in 
both the level of participation in any given sport and the attitudes 
expressed by the Choctaw people themselves. N 



"Interview with Jin Gardner, Choctaw Elder, Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Pearl River, 
Mississippi. 10 February 1984 

"Kendall Blanchard, The Mississippi gioctaics at Play. The Serious Side of Leisure (Urbana 
Illinois University of Illinois Press, 1942)/ p*~] 74 —» --- 
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Many people visit the Choctaw Reservation in Mississippi, during 
July, to attend the Choctaw Indian Fair, During this event, they have 
the opportunity to observe the Choctaws competing and participating 
in various forms of the games described in this paper. 
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Competitor, aiming at the disc during a modern game of chungkee . . . Accuracy and 
i oardmation are prprequisites for participation. I Photo courtesy of Museum of the Southern 
Indian. Choctaw Reservation 
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A rabbit stick in the making -used in the past for hunting small same, but now used in game 
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9 - competition . Carver, Cecil Dixon, Standing Pine Community * Photo by Bill Brescia 



Riches would do us no good. 
We could not take them to the other 
world. We do not want riches, we want 
peace and love. 

—Red Cloud 



CHAPTER 4 

CHOCTAW ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Sylvia Jefferson 

Arts and crafts have been an integral part of the culture of 
American Indian tribe? for countless generations. The art and craft 
forms varied according to the area, the availability of natural materials, 
and the needs of individual tribes. Whatever the form, two common 
characteristics can be ascribed to each piece of work: Each was valued 
because it served a particular function and because it contributed 
aesthetically. The Choctaws are unique in preservation of their arts 
and crafts, passed down from generation to generation. Some of these 
are: Basketry, bead work, stickball, blowguns, and drum making. 

Basketry 

The art of basket weaving has been with the Choctaws for 
thousands of years. Baskets served as storage containers and as 
vehicles for hauling and carrying valuables. The art of basketry is a 
technique not many people know today. This is one reason why many 
Choctaws are teaching the art to others, so that this part of their 
cultural heritage will not be lost. 

One factor that contributes to the decline of basket weaving is that 
it is getting difficult to find the right cane with which the baskets are 
woven. The cane, usually found around swamp edges and along river 
banks, is becoming scarce; and basket weavers have to leave the 
reservation to obtain it. However, new procedures are being developed 
that will allow cane to be grown domestically. 

Cane prepared for basket weaving is split, stripped, and laid 
out to dry. After drying, borne of the strips are boiled with dyes to obtain 
the desired colors. The wet strips are again placed out to dry. 1 The 
basket makers originally made their own dyes from roots and b*: v k, but 
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now commercial dyes are used. Many colors are available, but the 
favorites are black and red. After the desired colors have been 
achieved, the weaving begins. 

Designs are created during the process of weaving. The diamond 
design is one of the most popular. The handle of the basket is woven 
into the side of the basket and then wrapped with a stripped cane. 
Double weaving, the weaving of one taisket inside another with one 
continous weave of material, requires a skillful weaver! This makes the 
basket more durable and as decorative inside as out*. Some people 
weave to earn money, while others weave for enjoyment. 

Beading 

Another form of arts and crafts is beading. In the eany years, the 
Choc taws made their necklaces by stringing various types of bones, 
shells, colored stones, nuts, and berries. Beads were introduced by the 
white men, and were obtained through trading. According toSwanton, 

The Choctaw claim lhai they first obtained beads from the whites at 
Sugarlock, which received its name shikalla, "beads," fro. i the 
circumstance This, of course, refers to trade beads, the introduction of 
which enabled the Indians to make a more lavish use of beads in belts, 
moccasins, and other articles of use or adornment than had before been 
possible One person often wore a string of beads of different colors three 
or four yards in length. 2 

Today, beads are used to make many kinds of beadwork. The 
beads are popular among the tribal members, for they make colorful 
ornaments to wear with their traditional clothing. The designs used in 
Choctaw beadwork vary among individual artisans. Some designs are 
significant; they may be a family's identification symbol, which is easily 
recognized by other artists. Although geometric designs are most 
commonly used, -animal designs are sometimes used to honor their 
place in Choctaw society. Generally, religious symbolism is not used in 
Choctaw beadwork'. 3 

Nylon thread, long thin needles, beads, and skillful hands are the 
ingredients for creating beautiful Choctaw beadwork. Beadwork is a 
favorite pastime for some of those who are skilled. Most of the 
beadwork is done with a threaded needle. Two threads make the 
beadwork durable. In the beading process, the threaded needle goes 
through each bead twice to increase lasting wear. Some items made 
from beading are: keychains, medallions, earrings, necklaces, 
barrettes, belt buckles, headbands, and watchbands. 
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Sticks and Stickballs 

The stickball game (kabocca toli), a long-time favorite of \he 
Choctaws, has undergone little change over the years. Three changes 
that have occurred, however, involve the time in play, the number of 
players, and the size of the playing field. 

In the past, game length was not a factor, and sometimes a game 
lasted for days; whereas today, a game lasts four quarters (each 
quarter timed for twelve or fifteen minutes). At jimes, hundreds of 
players participated on each team; but now, each team consists of 
approximately twenty members, as long as the number is equal 
Initially, the playing field could stretch for miles, even from village !.o 
village; while today, the playing field is usually one hundred yards, 
making football fields select choices. 

Consistent with the past is the present-day stickbal! equipment, 
balls and sticks. One stickball is used during the game, and each player 
uses two sticks. The ball is larger than a golf ball, but sn^iler than a 
tennis ball. The sticks are about two and^one-half to three feet in length. 
The Choctaws make their own stickball equipment. 

The stickbaJs (towas) are made from cloth strips, thread, leather 
thongs, and something solid for the center. William Jackson and Jim 
Gardner are two Choctaw elders who make stickballs. Jackson "uses a 
one-half inch cube wood block for the center of the ball. This cube is 
wrapped with cloth strips until it is about two inches in diameter. " Next, 
the cloth strips are tightly bound with thread; then, deerskin strips or 
thongs are woven "around the ball as the covering."' 1 Gardner "prefers 
old socks or rags" for the center of the ball. ". . . The making of a towa 
calls for the use of three ihongs at the beginning. ... [A] large ball 
requires thirteen thongs, and a small ball, nine." He uses thongs made 
from deer or goat hide. s 

The stickball sticks (kabocca) are made from hickory trees. Other 
trees may be used, but hickory is considered best. After the tree is cut 
down, it is halved or quartered. Next, the bark is peeled off and the 
basic shaping begins. The wood is trimmed and shaved to attain the 
desired smoothness and thickness before bending. To prevent the 
wood from cracking or breaking, it is soaked in water, heated, and 
dipped m hot grease. "After the cup is bent it is tied in place with strips 
of bark." Then, "at just the right moment, hot but not burning, the wood 
is stretched over a pointed log, then forced wider open." To complete 
the cup, n ts shaved one last time to smooth any rough edges and to 
increase the width. Then, "the cup is bound with hide to hold it in 
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place. . . ." Finally, three holes ,re made in the cup with a heated metal 
rod, and leather thongs are threaded through the holes to form the 
cup. 6 

Biowguns 

During a telephone interview, Ken York, a Mississippi Choctaw 
working with the Tunica-Biloxi Indians in Louisiana, responded to 
some questions about biowguns. Biowguns are made from long, 
straight cane, approximately four to six feet long, in time past, 
biowguns ranged from six to nine feet in length, depending on the size 
of person for whom the blowgun was made. 

The first step in making a blowgun is to select the appropriate 
cane. After the cane has been selected, it is cut to the desired length; 
and a hole is made through the center by running a rnetal rod through 
the cane to make it hollow. The entire length of a cane is made hollow, 
so that air blown in one end will send the dart flying out the other end. 

The darts, a few inches in length, are made from smaller, split 
cane. One end of the dart is sharpened, and a piece of cotton is 
attached to the other end to give the dart stability during flight. 

Biowguns were made by Choctaw ancestors and were used for 
hunting small animals and birds. Although they are not used much for 
hunting today, they are used in competition during social gatherings, 
such as the Choctaw Fair. 

At the end of the interview, Ken said that he hopes that the 
Choctaws will continue to make and use biowguns, so that part of the 
culture will be preserved. He learned these skills from his father. 7 

Drum Making 

Long ago, the drum was apart of many Choctaw functions. During 
stickbali games, the drum was beaten continually during play. The 
sound of the drum carried for as far as five miles. If tribal members were 
traveling to a game and were late, it was possible for them to know the 
score and how the game was progressing f;om the message told by the 
drummer The drum was used to send messages and to call people 
together for meetings and social gatherings. It was also used during 
social dancer, to provide rhythm for the dancers, in addition, it may 
have been used at time of war. 
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Today, the drum is used mainly at stickball games and for ceiling 
people together. During social dances, instead of a drum, sticks and 
chanters are used to provide the rhythm. 

Drums are currently made in much the same manner as in the 
past. According to Barney Wee >y, a respected Choctaw elder, the 
materials needed for making a drum are: a hollow tree, rope, hide, 
chisel, and knife. 

First, c good hollow tree is located, one that does not have any 
cracks or holes. Barney says that tupelo gum, pine, or hickory trees are 
the best. A section of the tree is cut and checked for cracks or holes. If 
the section is in good condition, a chisel is used to pee! off the outer 
bark and make the inside of the drum smooth and round. Next, a draw 
knife is used to cut away the inner bark and to smooth and round the 
outside of the drum. After this, the dimensions are checked for 
consistency. A small hole is drilled in the center so that air pressure will 
not build up in the finished drum. Next, the rims of the drum are made. 

Choctaw drums have a head on both ends, so two inner rims and 
two outer rims are made. The best wood to use for the inner rims is 
hickory, not marked with krtots. The hickory is shaped and thinned 
with a draw knife. It is then bent to fit inside the drum and left a few days 
to dry, while it becomes the necessary shape for the rims. After that, 
pieces of raw hide are stretched over the hickory rims. The outer rims, 
made from pine, are shaped and drilled with holes. These are placed 
over the two heads (raw hide pieces stretched over the hickory). Ropes 
are threaded through the holes in the pine outer rims and tightly 
secured. When the ropes are positioned and secured, leather strips are 
placed on the ropes in order to adjust the tone of the drum. Finally, a 
shoulder strap is attached to the drum and it is finished. 8 

Visitors to the Choctaw Reservation, located in the Pearl River 
Community near Philadelphia, Mississippi, may visit the Arts and Craft 
Center or the Museum of the Southern Indian. On display and for sale 
are many fine examples of the art and craft work of the Mississippi 
Choctaws. Baskets, beadwork, blowguns, stickballs and sticks, 
clothing, drums, and other interesting items can be viewed and 
purchased. The Mississippi Choctaws take pride in their handiwork, 
which reflects their dedication to their heritage. 
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C! IAPTER 5 



CHOCTAW HEALTH AND MEDICINE 

Marion Ben 

Like many Native American tribes, the Mississippi Choctaws 
place greal importance on the presence of a medicine m^n in their 
tribal structure. In the past, his position in the uibe was based on 
respect for his knowledge, his ability, and his powers. For hundreds of 
years, the Choctaws sought help from their medicine man, turning to 
him for healing and other services. 

The early Choctaws held the belief that diseases originated from 
nature; therefore, along with this belief, they *hought that the illnesi ?s 
they incurred should be treated with nature's remedies. 1 T 1 -:ine 
man had knowledge of the plant life used for medicinal purposes, and 
was the person who administered the treatments. Treating people, 
however, was not the only duty he was asked to perform 

The Choctaws believed theii doctor possessed supernatural 
powers audi knowledge of the hidden laws of natupe. He used these 
powers to help hunters and fishermen provic^suitable food and 
clothing for the tribe. He made animals come un/fraid out of the forest 
and made fish willing to be ca jght. He could provide the warriors with 
bravery, strength, and skill. He could expel "the evil spirits of disease 
from the bodies of the sick," and when a stickbaii game was to be 
played, he had the power to decide the outcome of a game. After the 
medicine man designated which team would be victorious, he would 
choose one of two ways to make that team win. He would either cast a 
spell over the goal post to prevent the opposing team from scoring, or 
cast a spell over the opposing team's most valuable player to present 
him from scoring J 
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Although he was expected to perform these various duties, he was 
probably relied on most heavily for his healing and his medicine. If the 
medicine man was unable to cure a patient, he would tell his patient's 
family that his powers were exhausted, and that the best thing for the 
patient would be to spare him of his misery. Many Choc taws had so 
much faith in their doctor that they consented to the killing of their 
family member. 1 

From the time the Whiteman and the Choctaws made contact 
with each other in the seventeenth century, the Whiteman has had a 
great influence on the Choctaws and their way of life. One factor 
stemming from this contact is that the Choctaws gained valuable 
knowledge about health care and new uses of medicine. The 
knowledge that the Choctaws gained from the Whiteman has caused 
many Choctaws to abandon their belief in the medicine man. Many 
now believe that modern doctors and their me iicine are the healers of 
tuday. 

Not all Choctaws of today disbelieve in th j powers of the medicine 
man. Those who still have faith are usually found among the elders of 
the tribe. 

In 1926, a hospita 1 was built in Philadelphia, Mississippi, to provide 
help for the Choctaw Indians. The hospital was a twenty-eight bed 
facility. 1 In 1973, the United States Hou$e of Representatives approved 
the replacement of this hospital with a new one to be iocated on the 
Choctaw Indian Reservation, in 1976, the new forty bed hospital was 
opened. The health Care Center is located in the Pearl River 
Community. Five months after it opened, the Center received 
accreditation from the Joint Commission of Accreditation of 
Hospitals. 1 

As menroned before, many of the Choctaws still believe in the 
ability <»f the medicine man. The Choctaw Health Center is the first 
health rare facility in Mississippi to have a "traditional doctor" 
(medicine man)/ 1 Although Pete Dyer has newr completed any forma! 
medical training, he holds the title of "Doctor". Dr. Dyer is a herbalist. 
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He has been working with the Health Care Center full time since 1969 
When asked how he became a herbalist, he replied, "I was born with if 
it was given to me by the Almighty.'"' Having the title of Traditional 
Medicine Specialist enabled him to receive his license to register as a 
doctor. This was approved by the County of Neshoba and the State of 
Mississippi. 

A patient of the Choctaw Health Center has a choice of seeing a 
medical doctor or the traditional doctor, if the patient chooses to see 
Dr. Dyer, he or she wiil not receive any medication until the day after 
the diagnosis has been made. Dr. Dyer brings to his office only the 
medicine that he has prescribed for the patient. He says he treats an 
average of thirty or forty patients a day. 

Dr. Dyer says he has a cure for arthritis and is able to dptect 
cancer merely by the appearance of the patient. When asked how lonq 
he will treat patients, he replied, Till ! close my eyes and stop 
breathinq." 8 k 

Dr. Stan Smith, Director of the Choctaw Community Mental 
health Center, stated that the purpose of having a traditional medicine 
man on staff is to provide a wholistic and traditional approach to the 
healing and well-being of the mind, body, and spirit. He feels that 
having Dr. Dyer on staff makes the Health Center services complete 
and culturally appropriate.' ) Comparedwithother Indian Mental Health 
Centers, the Choctaw Health Center is considered to be "unique" It is 
licensed by the State of Mississippi and receives funds from both 
Federal ar :l State Governments. 

The Health Center provides a community mental health program 
Before this program was added, patients with emotional problems were 
sent to other hospitals for treatment, but therapy for the white, middle- 
class population u ■ Mot appear appropriate for the needs of Choctaw 
clients. Two contrite ;ing factors were the language barrier and cultural 
differences. Now that a mental health program has been established 
on the Choctaw Reservation, patients have the convenience of 
proximity to their homes. 

Dr. Smith feels that the Mental Health Agency has expanded more 
into the concern for the quality of life and t! : prevention of problems. 
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One such problem has been the inability of some individuals to adjust to 
or cope with worker work surroundings. Wanda Kit trell, working with 
the agency> has been successful in helping these people perform job- 
related duties. She v sits the clients at the job location, analyzes the 
situation, and makes re^^mendations. To date, but of appr oximately 
forty people, she has helped all but two. 

In addition, the Choctaw Mental Health Agency helps people with 
problems in alcohol abuse; people with self-destructive tendencies; 
people with emotional, cutural, or social difficulties; and people with 
spiritual problems. 10 Concepts such as "stress inoculation" and 
"treatment with hypnosis" are part of the Center's wide range of 
services. 

On January 1, 1984, the Choctaw Health Center was turned over 
to the Choctaw Tribal Government by the Federal Government. This 
transfer is considered a great achievement for the Mississippi Band of 
Choi'taw Indians. They are the first tribe in the nation to accomplish a 
(ask nl i his i nmplewly. 



Are you living in a new path? 
Sitting Bull 
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The Indians' night promises to he dark. 
-Chief Seattle 



CHAPTER 6 

TREATY OF DOAK'S STA ND 

Mark Allen 

During the early 1800's, the attitude of the United States 
Government changed toward Indian tribes. Prior to this time, tribes 
were considered to be independent entities, maintaining and governing 
their own territories, and perpetuating their own languages and 
cultures. Then, as more and more settlers began moving farther and 
farther west, the Federal Government determined that Indian tribes 
should be relocated west of the Mississippi River in an area that became 
known as Indian Territory. Thus, the United States allocated money 
for a series of removal treaties to be negotiated with tribes east of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Treaty of Doak's Stand, a land exchange treaty, was the 
seventh signed between the Choctaw Nation and the United States. 
The treaty was signed October 18, 1820, and was ratified January 8, 
1821. The Choctaws ceded 5,169,788 acres of their Mississippi 
homeland for 13,000,000 acres in what is now the southern portion of 
Oklahoma and a small portion of western Arkansas. 1 

At this time, "The Choctaws comprised a powerful tribe which had 
played a significant role in the diplomacy of the lower Mississippi \/alley 
for general ions. "• Many considered them an obstruction to the 
development of the Old Southwest J Discussions were underway to 
remove the Chickasaws and the Choctaws to lands west of the 
Mississippi River. 1 
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In April 18 l c /, the year preceding the signing of the Treaty of 
Doak's Stand, General Andrew Jackson in a letter to the Choctaw 
Agent, John McKee, stated that "I have received a commission from 
the President [James Monroe] to hold, in conjunction with yourself and 
Colonel [Daniel] Burnett, a treaty with the Choctaws." Jackson 
suggested that McKee send "young Pitchlynn, eldest son of the 
interpreter to the nation" to explain some of the treaty stipulations to 
the chiefs and warriors.* 

The events that succeeded this letter are evident in the 
correspondence between the principals involved in the treaty 
negotiations, and the talks at the Choctaw Treaty Ground, recorded 
by Samuel R. Overton. 

On August 12, 1819, in a General Council of the Choctaw Nation, 
Mushulatubbee and Pushmataha expressed their opinions about the 
land exchange suggestion. Mushulatubbee: "We are sorry that we 
cannot comply with our father's request; a man cannot make up his 
mind at once to suit every object; but we have made up ours to remain 
where we have always lived." Pushmataha: "We wish to remain here, 
where we have qrown up as the herbs of the woods; and do not wish to 
be transplanted into another soil." 6 

Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, informed Jackson that 
Congress had appropriated $20,000.00 to defray expenses for 
negotiating the treaty, and that Jackson and General Thomas Hinds of 
Mississippi had been appointed commissioners. 7 The $20,000.00 was in 
the form of a bank draft on the Bank of Natchez. 8 

Jackson, in his reply to Calhoun, said that he had decided not to be 
involved in any more Indian treaties; but since the President requested 
that he he the commissioner, he complied. In addition, he felt he owed 

. a debt of gratitude to the people of Mississippi and their late 
Governor for their support in our late struggle with Great Britain. . . ." 
Jackson stressed the necessity of determining the boundary lines of the 
land west of the Mississippi, designated for the Choctaws. 4 

In June, James Pitchlynn wrote Calhoun informing him that the 
t hiefs, including Mushulatubbee and Pushmataha, and principal men 
of the two districts, Lower and Six Towns, were willing to meet and 
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"hear the talk of then father the President of the United States." 10 In 
July, Calhoun sent the formal commission to Jackson and Hinds to 
treat with "the Choctaw nation [sic J of Indians."" In preparation for the 
forthcoming treat y negotiations, Jackson and Hinds appointed Samuel 
R. Overton, Esq. to be recording secretary at the rate of five dollars a 
day. 1 -' 

On September 14, 1820, ". . . Jackson and suite left . , . for Doak's 
Stand, on the Natchez road [sic], for the purpose of holding a treaty 
with the Choctaw Indians." He arrived at Doak's Stand September 
28th, followed by Hinds and McKee on September 30th. On October 
3rd. Apukshunnubbec and Pushmataha arrived, along with seventy or 
eighty men; and on October 6th, Mushulatubbee "arrived with only two 
of the headmen and warriors of the district under his command."" 

On October 9, the Choctaws had a ball game followed by a dance, 
and the next day, the commissioners met with the "chiefs, headmen,' 
and warriors. . ." At this meeting Jackson and Hinds made a long 
speech explaining reasons for negotiating the treaty and the 
stipulations therein. 11 After this speech had been delivered, 
Apukshunniihbee requested ". . . that all he had to say, as well as the 
talks of all his c hiefs and headmen, should be taken down in writing." 
The commissioners complied."' 

On October 1 llh and !2lh, the "chiefs, headmen, and warriors of 
the Choctaw nation [sic] were convened at - .eir council house." On 
October 13th. Jackson and Hinds made another lengthy speech, again 
explaining [he reasons for and the stipulations of the treaty. On 
October 1 1th, this talk was interpreted to the Choctaws. On October 
)h\h, the commissioners met with Apukshunnubbee; and the next day, 
the civets, headmen, and warriors met in council. On the 17th. all met 
with the commissioners and another speech was delivered by Jackson 
and Hinds ' 

After 'ti.it. the Choi taws were informed ". . . that on tomorrow 
[s_ | tii,' niMM, vouiid he presented lor signature. . ." On October 18, 
tlie aeaiv was read and explained to the Choctaws and then 



"submitted to them for their signature." The following day, "with the 
names subscribed," the treaty was presented to the United States 
Commissioners. On October 20, 1820, the treaty was concluded. 17 

Congress, at its next session, appropriated $65,000, to put the 
treaty into effect. In March, 1821, the Secretary of War, John C. 
Calhoun, notified Maj. William Ward, the Choctaw agent, that Ward 
would supervi:-* the emigration of the Choctaws. 18 

However, when the provisions of the Treaty of Doak's Stand 
became known in Arkansas Territory, protests were made. Over three 
hundred and fifty "families of squatters" had settled on this Arkansas 
section of Choctaw land, and they did not want to move. Congress 
yielded and "diverted the appropriation of $65,000 to the making of a 
new treaty to change the line due south from the southwest corner of 
Missouri." No sooner had this been done, then Arkansas asked for 
another extension, that of moving "the line forty miles west." The 
Choctaws, however, "stood firmly" on the Treaty of Doak's Stand, 
"and tfu. result was the Treaty of Washington [Treaty of Washington 
City, 1825j." 19 
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Author's Note: 



in Search of Doak's Stand 

Doak's Stand . . . While conducting the research, reading books, 
articles, and maps, and writing countless drafts for this paper, I began 
to wonder about the treaty site. Where was it? What did it iook like? 
Was there a marker similar to the one at the site of the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek? 

I questioned several people and the responses were all the same: 
vague, uncertain, or speculative. Mo one seemed to realiy know, so I 
decided to find out. 

I began by asking for ideas from my teacher, Dr. Jane Anderson. 
Our class was sc\ Jed to go to Jackson to visit the Mississippi 
Department of A» ^ and History, and sha suggested that I begin 
there. While there, I searched for maps or documents that would "lead" 
me to the treaty site. I discovered evidence that indicated the site was 
located in Madison County, Mississippi. 

From the Madison County Court House, in Canton, Mississippi, I 
obtained three documents that eventually "led" to the site; a surveyor's 
map, 1823; an aerial photograph, 1965; and an ownership map laid over 
from aerial photographs, 1982. The site is located in the southeastern 
corner of Madison County. 

On January 19, 1984, along with my classmates and teachers, I 
visited the site. It is on the north side of Sulphur Springs Road. This 
road is the south boundary. As I got out of the van and stood facing 
north , I saw a sloping hili to the east that leveled out into an open field, 
lined with trees to the north. Doak's Creek flowed along the west edge 
and then under a bridge on Sulphur Springs Road. 

I walked all around the open area and along the creek bank before 
returning to the van. My thoughts were heavy. There was no marker at 
the site. There is, however, a marker on the Natchez Trace, a little 
south of where Highway 16 intersects the Trace. This marker describes 
the treaty, and directs the way to the genera! vicinity of the site. 

On February 2, 1984, two weeks after the visit to "Doak's Stand", 
Sam Weils, a historian from Hattiesburg, Mississippi, visited our r ! ass. 
He toL us about some of the research he had conducted about the 
Choctaws. At the end of his talk, he allowed each of us time to discuss 
our research topics and to ask questions. Following is a summary of 
what he told me about "Doak's Stand". 

During this period in history, two roads were major 
communication lines between Washington, D.C. and the New Orleans 
area. One road, Federal Road, passed through the Creek Nation 
(north of Mobile, Alabama), around Fort Stoddard and Fort St. 



/ 

Stephens, then continued west to the vicinity of Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, crossed the Pearl River, and continued into Louisiana. 

The second road was the Natchez Trace. This was an old Indian 
trail connecting Nashville, Tennessee and Natchez, Mississippi. In the 
treaty of Fort Adams, 1801, between the Choctaw Nation and the 
United States, and the Treaty of Chickasaw Bluff, Chtober 24, 1801, 
between the Chickasaws and the United States, the United States 
negotiated to control this trail. Thus, it became an important route for 
traveling and for communication. 20 

Located at various intervals along the Natchez Trace, were the 
"stands". These, stands served as rest havens for traveler; as relay 
stations for mail riders, and as trading posts where goods were bought 
and sold. Many of these stands were run by Choctaw mixed-bloods. 

Although little is known about Doak, Sam has a strong hunch that 
he was a mixed-blood; or at the very least, a countryman (a White Man 
who lived in Indian country, and who many times had an Indian wife). 
Sam has found the name L. Doak on the Armstrong Role (Armstrong 
was the name of the government official that took the Choctawcensus 
before Removal;, but Sam does not know that he was the man who ran 
the stand that was to becom? the site of the Treaty of Doak's Stand. 21 

I hope that someday a marker will be placed at the site, so that all 
wil! remember . . . 
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Drawing by R. York 




Treaty of Doak's Stand, 
1820, 13,000,000 acres 
(U.S. cession to Choctaws) 

Treaty of Doak's Stand, 
1820, 5,169,788 acres 
(Choctaw cession to U.S.) 
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Close up of right panel of Doak's Strmd historical marker in Natchez Trace Parkway I Photo by 
Bill Brescia 
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May the White Man and the Indian 
speak truth to each other today. 
— Blackfoot 



CHAPTER 7 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON CITY 

Curtis Martin 

The early 1800 s found the Choc taws presented with a series of 
e /ents that would change their entire way of life. The last three treaties 
between the Choctaw Nation and the United States were three such 
events: The Treaty of Doak's Stand, 1820; the Treaty of Washington 
City, 1825; and the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830. Included in 
this paper are brief summaries of the Treaty of Doak's Stand and the 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek; a more extensive summary of the 
Treaty of Washington City; and the survey results of a sample of the 
Choctaw people and their general knowledge about the treaties, 
especially the Treaty of Washington City. 

The Treaty of Doak's Stand/ a treaty of exchange of territory 
between the Choctaw Nation and the United States, was signed at 
Doak's Stand on October 18, 1820, and was ratified January 8, 1821. 1 
Doak's Stand, the treaty site, was on the Old Natchez Trace located in 
what is now the southeast corner of Madison County, Mississippi. This 
was the seventh treaty between the Choctaw Nation and the United 
States, and it enabled the United States to acquire 5,169,788 acres of 
Mississippi land for future non-Indian settlement. 2 It was the view of the 
Federal Government that this was a fair exchange-the Mississippi land 
for 13,000,000 acres in Indian Territory and the re-establishment of the 
Choctaw Nation there, in order 

... to promote the civilization of the Choctaw Indians, by the 
establishment of schools amongst them; and to perpetuate them as a 
nation, by exchanging, for a small part of their land here, a country beyond 
the Mississippi River, where ail, who live by hunting and will not work, may 
be collected and settled together. 1 



CharlesJ Kappier . comp , Indian Affairs Law and Treaties . Vol 2 (Washington, DC United 
States Government Printing Office, 190J). p 191 

Arthur H DeRoster. Jr , The Removal of the Choctaw Indians (New York Harper and Row 
1972). p 29 1 

•Charles J Happier .Indian Affairs Law and Treaties, p 191 [See Appendix for Treaty of Doak's 
Stand) ■"" 1 
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The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, a land cession treaty 
between the Choctaw Nation and the United States, was signed at 
Dancing Rabbit Creek on September 27, 1830, and was ratified on 
February 24, 1831.* The treaty site was located between the forks of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, in what is now Noxubee County in east-central 
Mississippi. This was the ninth and final treaty between the Choctaw 
Nation and the United States, and it enabled the United States to 
acquire 10,423,130 acres of Choctaw homeland. 5 

The land involved in this treaty included a large portion of what is 
now northeast Mississippi and a small portion of western Alabama. 6 
The Choctaws were strongly encouraged to leave their homeland and 
move to Indian Territory. Thousands chose to do so, many of whom 
died on their westward journey. The few that chose to stay, understood 
that they would be under the jurisdiction of the "White Man's" law. The 
Choctaws living today on the Choctaw Reservation in east-central 
Mississippi are the descendents of those Choctaws who chose to stay. 

The Treaty of Washington City, 1825, was negotiated to adjust the 
"land exchange" Treaty of Doak's Stand, 1820. 7 This land, the 
13,000,000 acres that the Choctaws received, was located in what is 
today the southern half of Oklahoma and a western portion of 
Arkansas. 8 Living on this Arkansas portion were between one and two 
thousand settlers, who did not want to leave this area because they had 
been moved once or twice before. Because of this, the United States 
and the Choctaw Nation renegotiated the Treaty of Doak's Stand. The 
new treaty, the Treaty of Washington City, stipulated that the 
Choctaws would give up the 5,000,000 acres in Arkansas from the 
original 13,000,000 acres. 9 Now they had land only in Oklahoma. 

The Treaty of Washington City was signed on January 20, 1825. 
The chiefs and other leaders from the Choctaw Nation, along with 
John C Caihoun, Secretary of War, authorized by the President of the 
United States, were there as witnesses on the day of the signing. 
Following are summaries of the twelve articles of the Treaty of 
Washington City. 
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Article 1 

The Choctaw Nation ceded to I he United States all the land ceded 
to them by the second article of the Treaty of Doak's Stand. The 
boundary line began in Arkansas one hundred paces east of Fort Smith 
and ran thence, due south, to the Red River. The Choctaw Nation and 
the United States agreed that this line would be a permanent boundary 
between the two nations. 

Article 2 

The United States agreed to pay the Choctaw Nation the sum of 
six thousand dollars annually, forever; but for twenty years, the sum 
would be under the direction of the President to support Choctaw 
schools. After twenty years, the annuity "may be vested in stocks, or 
otherwise disposed of, or continued, at the option of the Choctaw 
Nation." 

Article 3 

The United States agreed to appropriate lands for the purpose of 
raising, for the Choctaw Nation, six thousand dollars a year for sixteen 
years. In order to avoid any delay caused by the survey and sale of land, 
the United States agreed to pay outright the sum of six thousand 
dollars for sixteen years. 

Article 4 

The article allowed the Choctaw families who did not want to 
leave, to have separate settlements with the white settlers. Those who 
remained were to pick their portion of land, not exceeding a square 
mile, where thev wanted to reside, anywhere within the limiis of the 
1820 treaty. 

Article 5 

The United States agreed to the relinquishment of debts, owed by 
the Choctaw Nation to a trading house on the Tombigbee River, in 
exchange for the Choctaw Nation relinquishing their claim for goods, 
for the Choctaws west of the Mississippi. 

Article 6 

The United States agreed to pay the sum of fourteen thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy-two dollars, fifty cents, to the chiefs and 
warriors for their services in the Pensacola Campaign. 



Article 7 



The fourth article of the aforesaid treaty was modified, so that the 
United States could not exercise the power of apportionment of 
Choctaw lands, nor bring the Choctaw people under the laws of the 
United States without the consent of the Choctaw Nation. 

Article 8 

Payment to satisfy Choctaw claims due them by citizens of the 
United States, in the sum of two thousand dollars, was to be paid to the 
Choctaw Nation and distributed by the Choctaws among the 
claimants, as they deemed equitable. 

Article 9 

Right after the ratification of the treaty, an agent and a blacksmith 
would be appointed for the Choctaws west of the Mississippi. The 
appointees would live among them. 

Article 10 

After Puckshunubbee died, Robert Cole was recommended by 
the delegation to be his successor as chief. He was to receive a medal 
and an annuity of one hundred and fifty dollars a year during his natural 
life. 

Article 11 

The friendship between the Choctaw Nation and the United 
States was renewed and perpetuated. 

Article 12 

Upon ratification of the treaty by the President and the Senate, 
these articles would take affect on both contracting parties. 10 

The effect that these treaties had on the life style of the Choctaws 
living in Mississippi at "treaty time", and since then, was significant . The 
ramifications were both far-reaching and devastating. 

While writing this paper, a question arose in the mind of the author 
as to whether or not the present Mississippi Choctaw knows of these 
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three treaties, and in addition, Whether or not has knowledge of any 
specific facts of the Treaty of Washington City, The decision was made 
to conduct a survey to determine the answer to this question. 

The anticipated outcome of the survey was that: 
Seventy-five percent of those surveyed would know of the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek; fifty percent of those surveyed would know of 
the Treaty of Doak's Stand; and twenty-five percent of those surveyed 
would know of the Treaty of Washington City. 

The Choctaws participating in the survey totaled sixty (N=60). For 
this survey, twenty Choctaw Central High School students, twenty 
Choctaw Tribal employees, and twenty Choctaws-at-large were 
randomly selected. 

The survey, as follows, was conducted during January, 1984, at 
Choctaw Central High School; in various Choctaw Tribal offices; and 
around the Choctaw Reservation (in the communities of Tucker and 
Pearl River). 



SURVEY 

1. Have you heard of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek? 
Yes No 

2. Have you heard of the Treaty of Doak's Stand? 
Yes No 

3. Have you heard of the Treaty of Washington City, or the 
Treaty of 1825? 

Yes No 

4. What was the Treaty of Washington City about? 

Don't know 

5. What is your opinion of the Treaty of Washington City? 

No opinion 

6. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for the Choctaw 
Nation? 

Don't know _ _ 

7. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for the 
United States? 

Don't know ._ 



8. What did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the 
Choctaw Nation? 

Don't know 



What did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the 
United States? 

Don't know 



10. Where was the site of the Treaty of Washington City, also 
known as the Treaty of 1825? 

Don t know 



RESPONSES, AS NOTED, 
OF EACH OF THE THREE GROUPS SURVEYED: 

Students (N-2G) 

Tribal Employees (N-20) 

Chociaws at Large (N=20) 

1. Have you heard of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek? 

Students Yes 16 No 4 

Tnhal Employees Yes 20 No 0 

Choc taws al Large Yes 16 No 4 

2 Have you heard of the Treaty of Doak's Stand? 

Students Yes 13 No 7 

Tribal Employees Yes 12 No 8 

Choi taws at Large Yes 8 No 12 

S Have vou heard of the Treaty of Washington City, also known 
a*- the Treaty of 1825? 

Students . Yes 6 No 14 

Tribal Employees Yes 5 No 15 

Choctau-sat Large Yes 12 No 8 
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4. What was the Treaty of Washington City about? 

Students Don't know 18 Answered 2' 

Tribal Employees Don't know 20 Answered 0 

Choctaws-at-Large Don't know 20 Answered 0 

0 "About land exchange for reservation lan.d in Oklahoma for 
the Five" Civilized Tribes." 

"For one of the Five Civilized Tribes to move to Oklahoma. " 

5. What is your opinion of the Treaty of Washington City? 

Students No opinion 17 Answered 3 ( 

Tribal Employees No opinion 20 Answered 0 

Choctaws-at-Large No opinion 20 Answered 0 

0 "I didn't like it because we didn't need to go to Oklahoma." 
"They should have stayed where they were," 
"We should have held out 3t Dancing Rabbit Creek." 

6. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for the Choctaw 
Nation? 



Students 

Tribal Employees 

Choctaws-at-Large 

0 "Leflore and 
Apukshunnubbee" 
"Pushmataha" 
"Pushmataha" 
"Pushmataha" 
"Leflore" 

A "Pushmataha" 

D "Greenwood Leflore" 
"Leflore and 
Mushulatubbee" 



Don't know 15 
Don't know 19 
Don't know 18 



Answered 
Answered 
Answered 
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7. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for the United 
States? 



Students 

Tribal Employees 

Choctaws-at-Large 

° "Jackson" 
"Jackson" 
"Jackson" 



Don't know 17 
Don't know 20 
Don't know 20 



Answered 
Answered 
Answered 
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8. What did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the Choctaw 



Nation? 

Students 

Tribal Employees 

Choctavs-at-Large 

0 "More land" 
"Lost mo':e land" 



Don't know 18 Answered 2° 
Don't know 20 Answered 0 
Don't know 20 Answered 0 



9. What did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the United 
States? 



Students 
Tribal Employees 
Choctaws-at-Large 

0 "More land for settlers" 
"More land for white 
people" 

□ 

"More land for Choctaw Nation' 



Don't know 18 Answered 2° 
Don't know 20 Answered 0 
Don't know 19 Answered 1° 



10. Where was the site of the Treaty of Washington City, also 
known as the Treaty of 1825? 



Students 

Tribal Employees 

Choctaws-at-Large 

° "Nanih Waiya" 

0 "Doak's Stand" 
"Northern Mississippi" 



Don't know 19 
Don't know 20 
Don't know 18 



Answered 1 
Answered 0 
Answered 2 
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TOTAL SURVEYED(N=60): 

1. Have you heard of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek? 

Yes 52 (87%) No 8 (13%) 

2. Have you heard of the Treaty of Doak's Stand? 

Yes 33 (55%) No 27 (45%) 

3. Have you heard of the Treaty of Washington City, also known as 
the Treaty of 1825? 

Yes 23 (38%) No 37 (62%) 

4. What was the Treaty of Washington City about? y 

Don't know 58 (97%) Answered 2 (03%) 

5. What is your opinion of the Treaty of Washington City? 

No opinion 57 (95%) Answered 3 (05%) 

6. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for the Choctaw 
Nation? 

Don't know 52 (87%) Answered 8 (13%) 

7. Who signed the Treaty of Washington City for »' -e United States? 

Don't know 57 (95%) Answered 3 (05%) 

8. vVhat did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the Choctaw 
Nation? 

Don't know 58 (97%) Answered 2 (03%) 

9. What did the Treaty of Washington City mean to the United 
States? 

Don't know 57 (95%) Answered 3 (05%) 

10. Where was the site of the Treaty of Washington City, also known 
as the Treaty of 1825? 

Don't know 57 (95%) Answered 3 (05%) 
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These results indicated that of the total population (N=60) 
surveyed, eighty-seven percent knew about the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek (anticipated number was seventy-five percent); fifty-five 
percent knew about the Treaty of Doak's Stand (anticipated number 
was fifty percent); and thirty-eight percent knew about The Treaty of 
Washington City (anticipated number was twenty-five percent). 

The results of the survey prompted the recommendation that the 
Choctaw people become more knowledgeable about these three 
treaties and the impact of ea:h on the Choctaws; the effect that 
"Removal" had upon Choctaw families; and the drastic changes 
brought about by the treaties. Additionally, it is recommended that all 
Choctaw students receive academic instruction covering these 
treaties, realted events and repercussions; and that a narrative, 
clarifying treaty history, be made available to the Choctaw population. 

The Treaty of Doak's Stand, 1820; the Treaty of Washington City, 
1825; the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830: May each Choctaw 
resolve to remember, and more importantly, go forward, with renewed 
determination to insure the success, the perseverance, and the 
preservation of the Choctaw Tribe. 
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You must speak straight so that 
your words may go as sunlight 
to our hearts. 

—Cochise 



CHAPTER 8 

EVENTS LEADING TO THE TREATY OF 
DANCING RABBIT CREEK 

Brian Mask 

Approximately five thousand Choctaws live on or around the 
Choctaw Reservation, consisting of seven communities scattered 
throughout five counties in east-central Mississippi. They are the 
remnant of the original land owners of most of Mississippi and adjoining 
parts of Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas. The Choctaws were the 
first of the Southern Indians to be disinherited by the Andrew Jackson 
removal team. 

In a series of nine treaties, executed in the first fifty-four years of 
the Republic, the United States extinguished the Choctaw Nation east 
of the Mississippi River. Early treaties defined boundaries, granted 
roadways, and established trading posts. They set the pattern for 
subsequent treaties that led to the rapid and complete erosion of the 
Choctaw land base. 

In 1820, the Choctaws received thirteen million acres in what is 
now Arkansas and Oklahoma, in the fairest land exchange the tribe 
ever received (Treaty of Doak's Stand). 1 A beneficent government had 
assured them sovereignty as a nation that wouid sprawl both east and 
west of the Mississippi. Hand in hand with this "beneficent" 
government, surely the tribe would prosper! It embraced missionaries 
and mission schools, constitutional law, and the election process. The 
tribe formed a partnership in the name of mutual progress. 



'Charles J Kappler, comp . Indian Affairs Law and Treaties . Vol 2 (Washington, D C 
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Midway in the decade, 1820-1830, the process soured. Squatters 
were rife in the Arkansas land. Chiefs Apukshunnubbee and 
Pushmataha set off for Washington to amend the Doak's Stand Treaty; 
both died before they could accomplish their task. According to 
Haywood, settlers clamored for the Mississippi lands. With the election 
of Andrew Jackson to the-Presidency , the settlers had the powerful ally 
they needed to remove the Choctaws. The idea that Indians only had 
"users" rights was already in circulation.* 

Even President Thomas Jefferson had suggested removal of the 
Indians to the West. With the dawn or 1830, the stage was set. Both 
State and Federal Governments, more powerful now than the 
Choctaws, boldly called for removal. The majority of the Choctaws 
were firmly against the idea. 

The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was the last treaty signed 
between t he Mississippi Choctaws and the United States Government. 
Dancing Rabbit Creek was where the Choctaws tried to keep the last of 
their Mississippi homeland, but failed. 

Bob Ferguson, an author of many books on the history of the 
Mississippi Choctaws, stated in an interview that in 1820 at Doak's 
Stand, Choctaw Nation, the Choctaw Indians traded most of their 
exceedingly rich delta land, more than five million acres, for land west 
of the Mississippi River. They retained a little more than ten million 
acres of their red hills homeland. 1 

Ferguson continued by saying that the rich central Delta was not 
enough for the United States expansionists, or in the words of Dr. 
Arrell Gibson, speaking at Tupelo, Mississippi, November, 1982, "the 
Great American Land Animal". Ferguson also said that settlers exerted 
pressure on their political representatives to open Choctaw land for 
White settlement. Within two years, Andrew Jackson, satisfied their 
wildest desires. He sent Commissioner John Coffee, and Secretary of 
War, John Eaton, to secure the remaining land east of the Mississippi 
River/ 1 

There was to be no increase in western Choctaw land. It was now a 
matter of taking the ten million acres There would be no exchange. 
Force and threats were the weapons o' the negotiators. 
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The Choctaws would no longer have a choice. Removal would be 
mandatory. At least that was the treaty as presented at Dancing Rabbit 
Creek. It was not until the final days at the treaty site that provisions 
were made for the Choctaws who wanted to remain in Mississippi, 

By the time Andrew Jackson became a candidate for the 
Presidential Office in 1828, the subject of Indian Removal was a national 
issue. Jackson was well known ior his strong feelings about removal. 
He had appeared at the negotiations to procure many of the Indian 
treaties or cessions. His dominating personality impressed the Indians, 
and he beguiled many into the conviction that he was their friend. 5 

In Jackson's first annual message to Congress, he urged the 
Choctaws east of the Mississippi to move to the West; but formally 
announced that if they did not, they would be subject to the laws of the 
state. The following January, the Mississippi Legislature declared that 
"all rights of Indians" within the state were repealed. 

September 1830: b 

During the first two weeks of September, Eaton and Coffee busied 
themselves with the problem of food and supplies for the Indians. It was 
estimated that between five and six thousand men, women, and 
children would attend the negotiations. Eaton decided to use the 
resources of the United States Army to feed and control so large a 
gathering in the middle of the forest. 

On September 15th to 17th of 1830, more than six thousand 
Choctaws gathered at the treaty site of Dancing Rabbit Creek. Some 
came by horse and buggy and others on foot. The trip took seme 
peopie two to three days, while others traveled for weeks. 

Along with the Choctaws came the lowest element of white 
society: gamblers, saloon keepers, and prostitutes, all solely interested 
in separating the Indians from their meager possessions. 

Saturday, September 18th, 1 1:00 A.M.: 
Both of the officials, Eaton and Coffee, addressed the C hoc t£*v peopie, 
with Eaton doing most of the talking. John Pitchlynn, a United States 
interpreter for the Choctaw Tribe, interpreted the content of Eaton's 
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and Coffee's comments. The commissioners stated their objeci've 
simply: Removal of the Choctaws to the western land, which had 
become Choctaw land in 1820. 

Monday, September 20th: 
The Choctaws spent most of the day organizing their ideas and 
preparing their r ^resentatives for treaty discussion. 

Tuesday, September 21st: 
The Choctaws asked for terms of the treaty and the commissioners 
said they would meet with them the next day to "offer them terms such 
as they hoped would be considered liberal. . . ." 

Wednesday, September 22nd: 
Eaton and Coffee proposed that the Choctaws be moved to Indian 
Territory, and that the Choctaws would receive: money, farm and 
household equipment; subsistence for one year; pay^for improving 
Mississippi land; and additional land for the chiefs, captains, and 
principal men. 

Thursday, September 23rd: 
The Choctaws rejected the offer. The Choctaws wanted a perpetual 
agreement that the United States would never take the western land, 
even though the Choctaws did net like the "Indian Territory" land. 
However, Eaton and Coffee stood firm, and Choctaw resistance 
crumbled. 

Friday, September 24th: 
The Choctaws kept to themselves, but Greenwood Leflore probably 
met with the commissioners. 

Saturday, September 25th: 
The Choctaws made their offer, which asked that tnose who wished to 
remain in Mississippi would have the opportunity to become U.S. 
citizens. The U.S. Commissioners objected to some of the stipulations 
and made a counter offer. 

Sunday, September 26th: 
Sunday negotiations took place between the chiefs ar.d various 
captains and officials. Names were added to the proposed terms to 
ensure that land allotments went tc the appropriate persons. 

Monday, September 27th: 
The council meeting reconvened. Secretary of War, Eaton, spoke to 
the group and painted a dark picture. He told them that if they did not 
sign the treaty, the President of *he United States would laugh at their 
calamities. Continuing to use coercion, Eaton told the Choctaws that 
there would be no United States protection at ail unless they agreed to 
the terms of the treaty. One hour later, at 1:00 P.M., the Choctaws 
signed the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, giving away their final 
10,423,130 acres in Mississippi in exchange for nothing but 
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"protection". 7 

^ The following day, Tuesday, September 28, 1830, supplementary 
articles were signed and the commissioners left the treaty site at 4:00 
P.M. President Andrew Jackson signed the treaty on February 4, 1831. 
It was ratified twenty days lal. by the Seriate/ 

David Folsom, in a letter to a Presbyterian minister,expressedthe 
feelings of the Choctaws: 

We are exceedingly tired. We have heard of the ratification of the Choctaw 
Treaty. Our doom is sealed. There is no other course for us but to turn our 
faces to our new homes toward the setting sun. 8 

Today, the treaty site is marked with a monument. It is remote and 
hard to find. For several years it stood alone in a small roadside 
clearing. When the self-styled, old "chief, Cameron Wesley, died at the 
age of 108, he was buried near the marker. Today, Dancing Rabbit 
Creek Treaty ground, where a nation died, is fittingly, a graveyard. 

Author's Note: 

On J, .i luary 26, 1984, my classmates, my teachers, and I visited the 
treaty site of Dancing Rabbit Creek The site is located at the s ; -de of a 
country road in Noxubee County, Mississippi, near the fork of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek. Walking through the treaty grounds, I could almost feel 
the presence of some of those who were there over 153 years ago. 
Looking around, I could almost see the Choctaw warriors and Whites 
in council. Looking across the area where they camped, I could imagine 
the women cooking and the children playing. For a moment, I felt as 
though 1 was part of the signing; and then, I was almost overcome by a 
mixture of eerie, yet sad and empty feelings. I'll remember that day for a 
long time 

Brian Mask 
February 14, 1984 
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This marker is located at the site where the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was signed. The site 
q - in Noxubee County. Mississippi near the fork o/Donc/rig Rabbit Creek. /Photo by Bill Brescia 
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CHAPTER 9 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CHOCTAW TRIBAL CODE 

Angela Hickman 

In the early days, the Choctaw people found it difficult to develop 
rules of conduct. Rules were necessary for peace and harmony, for 
reduction of fighting and killing, and for organization of the 
government. 

Prior (O and during the Eighteenth Century, the Choctaws were town 
dwellers. Each town was controlled by a council of cfan elders. The towns 
were joined together into a nation with a general council and three principal 
chiefs, each representing a geographic division of the nation. . . . 

Each district chief or minffi was elected by the men within their own 
district, . . . and the district chiefs position depended upon inheritance and 
ability. In time of matters of great importance, [such] as warfare, the three 
district chiefs ruled as one unit. . . . 

Important decisions were settled in district councils, which were 

called by the district chief Although the occasion was serious, a council 

was also the time of feasting, games, and dances. And, though it is probablr 
that only the chiefs took an active part in the oratory and that they 
influenced those in attendance, th*> final decision was arrived at through 
majority expression. 1 

The Choctaws abided by a harsh law regarding homicide, which 
was considered a capita! offense. 

[The Choctaw] . . . criminal code was very simple-blood for biood 

When a Choctaw committed homicide, he was never put under 
arrest. He knew the debt had to be paid, and how it was to be paid, and 
there is no instance in which he failed to appea on the day and at the place 
appointed. Re adjustments, reductions and compromises were not 
tolerated. !l sometimes happened that if the party was a young man, with a 
family, his aged father, or uncle, or some one of his blood would offer to die 
in his place, and this was always accented in satisfaction. The party about 
to die spent the preceding night in chanting his death song, and 
continued to sing until he reached the appointed spot. He then calmly 
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knelt, and was shot or tomahawked by one of his kindred, and thus the 
feud was extinguished. 2 

Before a legal code existed in written form, ". . . the few laws the 
early Choctaws had were the result of majority opinion and were 
derived through custom rather than through legislative action." 3 

During, modern times, the Choctaws, like other American Indian 
tribes, found themselves adjusting to ever-changing federal policy, (See 
Appendix for "A Historical Overview of European and Federal Policy 
Toward North American Indian Tribes") Through the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, also known as the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
"Indian tribes were encouraged to adopt their own constitutions . . . and 
to manage their own government and business affairs." 4 Canby 
expands on the relationship between the Federal Government and 
Indian tribes in regard to self government: 

The term "Indian Law" is a catchall with various meanings, but it refers 
primarily to that body of law dealing with the status of Indian tribes and 
their special relationship with the Federal Government. ... In this 
application, "Indian Law" might be better termed "Federal Law About 
Indians". 5 

Indian Law is strongly linked with federal Indian policy; and in the 
past the law has been affected, as popular and governmental attitudes 
changed toward Indians. According to Canby, there are four persistent 
themes that sum up the doctrinal basis of present law: 

First, the tribes are independent entities with inherent powers of self- 
government. 

Second, the independence of the tribes is subject to the exceptionally great 
powers of Congress to regulate and modify the status of the tribes. 

Third, the power !o deal with and regulate the tribes is wholly federal; the 
states are excluded unless Congress delegates power to them. 

Fourth, the Federal Government has a responsibility for the protection of 
the tribes and their properties, including protection from encroachment by 
the states and citizens. 6 
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Each tribe, although under "Indian Law" from the federal 
standpoint, has the right to establish a tribal code that is unique to the 
needs of tribal members; that is the basis for law and order; and that 
allows the tribe to run its own affairs. Today, the Choctaws residing on 
the Choctaw Reservation in east-central Mississippi have a form of 
government created and designed by themselves. In the early 1940's, a 
seventeen-member Choctaw Business Committee was formed; and by 
1945, the first Choctaw Constitution had been written. 7 When this 
constitution was approved by the Choctaws, a Tribal Council was 
formed, which consisted of sixteen members elected from the seven 
communities: Pearl River, Bogue Chit to, Conehatta, Tucker, Red 
Water, Standing Pine, and Bogue Homa. 8 

In 1975, the Constitution and Bylaws was revised, changing the 
office of the Chairman of the Tribal Council to that of Tribal Chief. The 
Chief is elected to a four-year term; the Council members serve four 
years, but half of the council is up for re-election every two years. Seven 
committees were established for "greater expertise in legislative 
decision-making," and each council member is an appointee to one of 
these committees. The Council elects a committee chairman to head 
each committee. 9 

The existing form of government is mainly responsible for the 
growth and success of the Mississippi Choctaws and for the 
continuation and the preservation of their traditional heritage. 
Positions, crucial to the function of the Choctaw tribal government, are 
filled by a carefully selected staff. In order to more fully understand the 
duties of certain tribal employees, the author selected four members of 
the Choctaw Tribal Government staff, and conducted interviews 
specifically designed around each individual position. Following are 
interviews with these tribal employees, who discussed their role in the 
governmental structure: 

Ed Smith, Choctaw Tribal Attorney, was interviewed in his office, in 
November, 1983. His responses follow: 

1 What kind of power does your office have? 

The duties and power come through the Tribal Chiefs 
office. I take care of most correspondence. The chief 
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reads, approves, and signs this correspondence. Virtually, 
I have no power." 

2. What are some of your daily duties? 

"No set duties. One duty is to review business 
responsibililes of the Tribal Government. Also, to serve as 
translator of legal terms. For example: The tribe employs 
over four hundred people, and provides medical insurance 
coverage; so, I review policies of companies that want to 
sell their policies to the tribe. I look over things done and 
make certain they are legal, both with business between 
the tribe and the outside world, and within the tribe." 

3. What kind of relationship do you have with the Tribal Council? 
Are you a member? 

"No, i am not a member. The Tribal Council created this 
job, and I occasionally meet with the Council and consult 
with the members." 

4. What are some of your official goals? 

'The major goal is to keep the tribe out of court whenever 
possible; and when it is not possible, to make certain the 
tribe wins." 

5. How does your job compare with that of the Tribal Council? 

"1 1 .ave not practiced much in the Tribal Court. 1 have gone 
in once, every two years or so, in the past eight years." 

6. What advice would you give to the young Choctaw people 
today in terms of what to do with their lives? 

"The most important thing to do is to develop strong ideas 
of what is right and wrong and to live by them. These ideas, 
in order to be strong, must make sense." 

7. Over what areas does the Choctaw Judicial System have 
jurisdiction? 

"Tribal Court jurisdiction covers all reservation lands, or 
government lands on which schools are located, and 
covers tribal members on criminal matters. In other 
words, it concerns itself in two areas-lands and people. 
This includes Indians and non-Indians, on civil matters, on 
reservation land. Matters, both criminal and civil, are 




handled in court, For example, if someone steals a car, it is 
a criminal matter; if they wreck a car, it is a civil matter." 




8. What is the difference between civil and criminal law in the 

Choctaw Judicial System? 

'There is one Choctaw Tribal Code-part is civil and part is 
criminal." 

9. What are 'he qualifications to be a judge? 

(From: Chapter 3, page 8, Choctaw Tribal Code, adopted 
by the Choctaw Tribal Council, 1981). 
"No person shall be eligible to be a Chief Judge or an 
Associate Judge unless he or she: 

(a) !s at least thirty (30) years of age; 

(b) Has successfully completed at least two (2) years of 
accredited college level coursework; 

(c) Has never been convicted of a felony; 

(d) Is of good moral character and integrity; 

(e) Can ree !, write and understand the English 
language and can speak and understand the 
Choctaw language; 

(f) Is familiar with the provision of this Code, Choctaw 
Court prodecures, Federal law applicable to the 
Reservation and Choctaw customs, and is capable 
of preparing the papers and reports incidental to the 
office of a judge; and 

(g) Is a member of the Tribe and one-half or more 
degree Choctaw blood." 

10. A judge in the Choctaw Judicial System serves for how long? 

"Four years." 

11. How many years of law school did you attend? 

"Three years." 

12. Do you have a degree from law school? 

"Yes, from the University of Mississippi School of Law." 

13. What is a legal code? 

"A legal code is a set of laws passed by the Tribal Council 
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to govern the actions of people under the jurisdiction of 
the Tribal Court. The Choctaw Legal Code has been 
developed from a combination of other tribal codes. A 
large part is modeled after the Zuni Tribal Code. A couple 
of parts are from "Model Codes"; for example, the 
National Association of Tribal Government was the basis 
for the Choctaw Legal Code section on extradition. Our 
code is adapted to the needs of the Choctaw Reservation. 
It is unique to the State's courts. Two procedures can be 
followed-one to accommodate the traditional way and 
one to accommodate the more formal way." 



14. Please tell me how the government has changed into a federal 
system? 



"Jurisdiction first began in 1918 when the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs set up an agency and began building houses on land 
purchased by the Federal Government. As more land was 
purchased, federal involvement got larger. 
In 1968, in a case in the Mississippi State Court in 
Philadelphia, a judge recognized federal jurisdiction over 
reservation lands for the first time. The judge in this case 
had meetings, and let the Choctaw Agency, Neshoba 
County Sheriff, and Mississippi State Highway Patrol 
know what he was going to rule, so that the BIA could 
make certain there would be law enforcement on the 
reservation. 

In 1971, the United States Federal Courts ruled that there 
was no reservation under federal jurisdiction. They said 
the Choctaw Tribe, as a legal government, was moved to 
Oklahoma, and those tribal members that stayed after the 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1 830, became citizens of 
the State of Mississippi. Thus, they were subject to state 
jurisdiction. 

In 1978, the United States Supreme Court ruled that the 
Choctaw Tribe did exist, and that it was reorganized in 
1945 as the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. 
Furthermore, they said that the Choctaw Reservation was 
not subject to state laws. 

From 1971 to 1978, there were a lot of questions as to 
whether Choctaw Law and Order should be here. For 
about five months prior to a final ruling, Law and Order 
took arrested people to the Neshoba County Court." 
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15. How did you get interested in law? 

"While I was in the service and college, and involved with 
veteran groups, I was told i should become a Sawyer-so I 
decided to do it." 10 

Roger Anderson, the Chairman of Judicial Affairs and Law 
Enforcement Committee, was interviewed in his office in November, 
1983. His responses follow: 

1. How did you get interested in Judicial Law Enforcement? 

"The committee came about by appointment by the Tribal 
Council. I am the chair of the committee that finds, 
studies, and recommends new laws that may become a 
*part of the Choctaw Legal Code. Serving on the 
committee are four members that are appointed by the 
Tribal Council every two years. My job began this July, 
and 1 accepted the appointment because I wanted to learn 
more about judicial law in the tribal government." 

2. How many years of law school did you attend? 

"! did not attend law school. I completed the GED to 
receive my diploma." 

3. How is the Choctaw Legai Code related to the federal court 
system? 

"The Choctaw Legal Code is the set of laws that (he 
Choctaw Court of Indian Offenses applies on the 
reservation. The federal court system applies federal laws 
that relate to reservation activities." 

4. What would your advice be to the Choctaw youth who are 
interested in (he Choctaw Legal Code System or law? 

"i rpcommend that students study law and become 
lawyers, because the needs are certainly here." 

5. Arc you willing to help the youth who are interested in iaw? 

'Yes, and whatever the needs of the youth, i think the 
Tribal Council should support them." 
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6. What kind of training have you had in Judicial Law 
Enforcement? 

"No formal training is required for this job. Our job is 
policy making. We make a study to decide whether there 
should be a change in the present Tribal Code, and 
present a recommendation to the Tribal Council." 

7. What are some of your official goals? 

"As for our objectives-sometimes we follow state law. 
Some of our short-term objectives are to establish a public 
health and sanitation code; to establish standards for 
foster homes; to establish a youth, first-offenders 
program; and to initiate a drug-offense ordinance. Some of 
our long range goals are to contract Choctaw Law and 
Order and to contract the Choctaw Court System. 
Presently, both Law and Order and the Court System are 
operated by the BIA, or under their guidance." 

0. What kind of power does your office have? 

"No power in this office, just recommendations. The 
power comes from the sixteen members of the Tribal 
Council. Recommendations, from this office, are written, 
and presented to the Tribal Council at scheduled Council 
meetings." 11 

* * * 

Preston Isaac, Supervisory Criminal Investigator, was interviewed in 
January, 1984. His responses follow: 

1. What is your job title? 

"Supervisory Criminal Investigator-. Sometimes I am 
called 'Agency Special Officer'." 

2. What are some of your office goals? 

"To serve the Choctaw people. To prevent crimes and 
protect lives and property." 

3. What are the qualifications for your job? 

"To complete high school, investigators school, tf take 
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management courses, and to be physically fit, You can 
start as a patrolman and advance to Captain's position. 
From there to investigators school, and then, when there 
is an opening, you can apply and hope to get the job. There 
is Indian preference for these positions; but if there is not 
an Indian that is qualified, then a non-Indian could get the 
job. You need to be twenty-one to thirty-five to apply; for 
BIA however, a veteran can be twenty. You can stay until 
retirement age or you can retire after twenty yea^s of 
service if you are fitty-five." 

4. Is this a full-time job? 

"Yes, a full-time job." 

5. What are some of your duties? 

"We investigate major offenses such as manslaughter, 
rape, robbery, embezzlement, larceny, incest, murder, 
arson, burglary, kidnapping, and carnal knowledge of 
females under sixteen. We mainly investigate murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and assault with intent to do bodily 
harm. We investigate about six felony cases a year. We 
investigate deaths to see if they may be murder, 
manslaughter, or by natural causes. Also, we investigate 
trespassing on tribal lands by non-Indians who may be 
cutting limber or selling liquor. They cannot be charged in 
Tribal Court, but they can be tried in Federal Court. If it is 
a misdemeanor, they are turned over to local authorities. 

I am in charge of the department, and supervise one 
captain, one court clerk, one police officer, and my 
secretary. 1 oversee the operation of the department. Any 
changes made are with the approval of the Chief of Law 
Enforcement of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D.C., or the Superintendent of the Agency, 
it is possible to get transferred to a higher position in the 
Indian law enforcement field. As long as 1 don't mess up or 
become disabled, 1 can stay here until I retire if changes are 
not made." 

6 In what capacity is your job affected by the Legal Code 
System? 

"We follow, apply, and enforce the Title 18 USCA for 
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felonies, and the Choctaw Tribal Code for 
misdemeanors." 

7. Does your job bring you into contact with the Tribal Council? 

"Sometimes, but they have a Tribal Judicial Affairs 
Officer; and when we want something, we present our 
request to him. He makes a resolution, and then sends it to 
the Council for approval, or disapproval, so I have no 
direct contact." 

8. How did you become interested in this job? 

"I retired from the service, and I wanted a job, I thought the 
best opportunity was in law enforcement, so I applied for a 
part time job-weekends only. There were two officers and 
three part-time officers. Soon, after 1 began working there, 
one of the full-time officers broke his leg, and the other two 
part-time men could not work full time, so I began full time. 
About two months later, I went to the Police Academy and 
completed training, I was hired as a full-time, regular law 
enforcement officer. While in the Army, I was an M.P. for 
six months in Germany." 

9. Did you attend law school? 

"No, not law school. My training consists of completing 
courses at: 

Police Academy in Roswel!, New Mexico 
Investigators Training School ; n Giencoe, Georgia 
Management School in Brigham City, Utah 
Fire Arms Instr. :>r in Brigham City, Utah 
Juvenile School m Brigham City, Utah 
Scientific Crime Detection in Chicago, Illinois 
Riot Control in Brownsville, Texas 

(Sponsored by the marshal's office) 
Fire Investigators School in Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Supervision of Police Personnel, Brigham City, Utah 

I am planning on taking an FBI course in Quantico, 
Virginia, if I am selected. I was a member of the Special 
Services Operation Team, which is similar to a SWAT 
team." 

10. Do you have a degree? 

"A two-year AA degree in Police Science." 
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11. Is there anything that you would like to' add? 

"We perform other duties, such as, escorting funeral 
processions; transporting sick or injured personnel when 
other transportation is not available; and investigating all 
civil, criminal, and traffic complaints. We are deputized 
with the Neshoba County Sheriff's Department, and we 
can make arrests oK the reservation of both Indians and 
non-Indians. We have a class of Boy Scouts of America 
who we train in law enforcement. These Law Enforcement 
Explorers are students at Choctaw Central High School, 
and attend one of our classes per week." 12 



Esterline Tubby, Choctaw Judge, was interviewed in her office in 
January, 1984. Her responses follow: 

1. How did you become a judge? 

"I never intended to become a judge. I had a phone call 
from a representative of the Tribe, and I was told that I had 
been chosen as one of the associate judges. I said 'O.K.,' 
and was sworn in." 

2. What are the qualifications for your job? 

"As long as you know you can help your people, have faith 
in yourself, and know you would like to work in court, then 
you are qualified. When you fill out an application, you are 
recognized by the Tribal Council members." 

3. What hours do you work? 

"From the beginning, I didn't h^ve any certain hours to 
work. I stayed home, and the Court assigned me to sign 
bond papers for people from 7:00 *o 10:00 at night. I am 
paid by the hour." 

4. Is this a full-time job? 

"At first, it was not a full-time job." 

5. What are some of your office duties? 

"1 receive a tot of phono calls from people wanting to know 



^Interview with Preston Isaac, Supervisory Criminal investigator, Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians, Pear! River, Mississippi. January 1984. 
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the date that they should appear in court, and from people 
wanting to change their court date," 



6. Would you please tell me some of the things you do in court? 

"During the mornings, I handle civil matters. On Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, I preside in court over matters 
such as divorce, child advocacy hearings, marriages, and 
broken families. As for the broken families, I try to bring 
them back together. During the afternoons, I handle 
criminal matters. Sometimes we have a juvenile case 
where the child will not listen "o the parents, or will try to 
run away. If a case comes before me that involves one of 
my relatives, I hand it to Judge Jackson Isaac. In April, 
we're hoping to have a Youth Judge. We have succeeded 
in a lot of areas." 

7. Were you nervous at first when appearing in court as a Judge? 

"At first, when I thought about it, I didn't know what I was 
going to do. 1 was afraid that I couldn't face the people. I 
started having bad headaches, and then, something 
snapped in my head and my headaches disappeared, and I 
quit worrying." 

8. How do you feel about education? 

"I think education is really important in life. You can be 
whatever you want if you have an education." 

9. In what capacity is your job affected by the Legal Cods 
System? 

"I love all things about my people and love to work with 
them. If there is anyway I can help or uplift them I do. 
Under the Legal Code, I think people are treated fairly. We 
need to expand the code to be able to help our people 
more." 

10. Does your job bring you in contact with the Tribal Council? 

Yes. 

11. What school did you attend? 

"A Workshop in Phoenix, Arizona; Judicial and Law 
Department Training; and training under the National 
American Indian Association." 
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12. How many years do you hold your position as judge? 

"Four years," 

13. Are you able to help the Choctaw youth who are interested in 
law? 

'Yes, and I love to." 

14. Are you able to give advice to the Choctaw youth who are 
interested in law? 

'Yes, I would love to see some of our Choctaw young 
people become lawyers." 13 



Listed below are the "Rights of Indians" as listed in Article X of the 
Revised Constitution and Bylaws of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians . 

Sec. 1. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, in exercising 
powers of self-government, shall not: 

(a) Make or enforce any law prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition for a redress of 
grievances; 

(b) Violate the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable search and seizures, 
nor is Me warrants, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched and 
the person or thing to be seized; 

(c) Subject any person for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy, 

(d) Compel any person in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; 

(e) Take any private property for a public use without just 
compensation; 

(f) Deny any person in a criminal proceeding the right to a speedy 
and public trial, to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and at his own 
expense to have the assistance of counsel for his defense; 

'Intel jww with Ester line Tubby, Choctaw Judge, Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Pear! 
River. Mississippi. January 1934 
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(g) Require excessive bail, impose excessive fines, inflict cruel and 
unusual punishments, and in no event impose for conviction of any one 
offense any penalty or punishment greater than imprisonment for a 
term of six months or a fine of $500, or both; 

(h) Deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of its laws or deprive any person of iiberty or property without due 
process or law; 

(i) Pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law; or 

0) Deny to any person accused of an offense punishable by 
imprisonment the right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not less than 
six persons. 

Sec. 2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall be available to 
any person, in a court of the United States, to test the legality of his 
detention by order of an Indian tribe. 

The survival and continued growth of the great Choctaw Nation, a 
nation within a nation, is an accomplishment to behold and appreciate. 
With confidence and faith, the Mississippi Choctaws, under the 
guidance of their Tribal Chief, Phillip Martin, and the Tribal Council, 
continue to grow and succeed. 



Teach us the road to travel and we 
will not depart from it forever. 
— Satank 
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Appendix 



A Historical Overview of European and Federal Policy Toward North 
American Indians 

Revised Constitution and Bylaws of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians 

Treaty of Doak's Stand 
Treaty of Wellington City 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek 
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A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF EUROPEAN AND FEDERAL 
POLICY TOWARD NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES 

TRIBAL INDEPENDENCE, 1492-1787: 

During this time, the North American continent was inhabited by over 
four hundred, independent tribes, each controlling its own territory 
and having its own government, culture, and language. 

AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EQUALS, 1787-1816: 

The United States Government regarded Indian tribes as having the 
same status as foreign nations. In order to gain the allegiance and 
friendship of the Indian tribes, Congress passed a number of laws to 
protect the Indians from abuse by non-Indians, 

RELOCATION OF THE INDIANS, 1828-1887: 

The eastern tribes were to be removed to lands west of the Mississippi 
River, In 1871, Congress decided to discontinue making treaties with 
the Indian tribes. The Federal Government determined that the tribes 
were no longer independent nations "whose treaty consent was 
needed," 

ALLOTMENT AND ASSIMILATION, 1887-1934: 

During this lime the General Allotment Act, also known as the Dawes 
Act, was passed which marked the beginning of a major effort by the 
United States "to assimilate Indians into white society." 

INDIAN REORGANIZATION, 1934- 1953: 

The Indian Reorganization Act, also known as the Wheeler-Howard 
Act, was designed to '"rehabilitate the Indians' economic life and togive 
them a chance to develop the initiative destroyed by a century of 
oppression and paternalism.'" 

TERMINATION, 1953 1968: 

This new policy, which terminated federal benefits and services to 
certain tribes and forced dissolution of their reservations, brought 
Indian tribes to the brink of economic collapse. 

SELF DETERMINATION, 1968-1977: 

This era marked the beginning of a new national policy toward Indian 
people, affirming "'their rights to freedom of choice and self- 
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determination.'" Congress prohibited states from having jurisdiction 
over Indian reservations without tribal consent. Acts were passed to 
stimulate Indian entrepreneurship and employment; to develop natural 
resources; to administer Federal Indian programs on the reservations; 
and to stimulate the purchase of Indian products and Indian labor by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in negotiating and fulfilling its contracts. 



"In recent years, Indian tribes have become increasingly assertive of 
their treaty and statutory rights." The Senate supports the continued 
strengthening of tribal governments: 

The long-term objective of Federal-Indian policy [should] be the 
development of tribal governments into full operational governments 
exercising the same powers and shouldering the same responsibilities as 
other local governments. This objective should be pursued in a flexible 
mariner, which will respect and accommodate the unique cultural and 
social attributes of the individual Indian tribes.' 

The preceding chronology is from Steven L Pevar, The Rights of 



Indians and Tribes (New York: Bantam Books, 1983), pp. 2-8. 



THE FUTURE 



REVISED CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
OF THE 

MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCTAW INDIANS 



PREAMBLE 

We, the Choctaw Indians, members of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, desiring to promote the achievement of self- 
government for the Choctaw people do, for our welfare and benefit, 
hereby adopt and proclaim the following constitution and bylaws. 

ARTICLE I - NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians and may hereinafter be referred to as "the tribe." 

ARTICLE II - JURISDICTION 

The jurisdiction of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians shall 
extend to aii lands now held or which may hereafter be acquired by or 
for c\ which may be used under proper authority by the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians, and to all persons who are now or may 
hereafter become members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians. 

ARTICLE III • MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 1. The membership of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians shall consist of: 

(a) All Choctw Indians of one-half (1/2) or more Choctaw blood, 
resident in Mississippi, January 1, 1940, as shown by the census 
roll maintained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the Choctaw 
Agency, provided that the tribal council shall have the power to 
revise said rolls, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior at any time. 

(b) Any child of one-half (1/2) or more Choctaw blood born to any 
enrolled member of the band after January 1, 1940, shall be 
entitled to membership. 

Sec. 2. The tribal council shall have the power to pass ordinances, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, governing, 
future membership, loss of membership, and the adoption of new 
members; provided that no person of less than one-half degree of 
Choctaw blood shall be admitted to membership in the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians. 
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ARTICLE IV . GOVERNING BODY 



Sec. 1. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians shall be governed 
by a tribal council and a tribal chief whose powers are enumerated in 
Articles VIII and IX herein. 

Sec. 2. The tribal council shall consist of elected representatives 
from the seven (7) recognized Choctaw communities. Each 
community shall be entitled to representation on the tribal council 
according to population as in hereinafter provided: 

Bogue Chitto Community 
Conehatta Community 
Pear! River Community 
Red Water Community 
Standing Pine Community 
Tucker Community 
Bogue Homa Community 

Sec. 3. The tribai chief shall be elected by the Choctaw people at 
large with each registered voter entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 4. The tribal council shall have authority to make changes in 
the number of representatives from each community according to 
future community needs, community population changes or applicable 
Federal law, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. In order to qualify for and seek election to a seat on the 
tribai council, a person must 

(a) be an enrolled member of the tribe. 

(b) claim residence by registration in the community which he 
intends to represent. 

(c) be at least 21 years of ap'v 



3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 



Sec. 6. In order to qualify for and seek election to the office of tribal 
chief, a person must 

(a) be an enrolled member of the tribe. 

(b) be at least 30 years of age prior to the date of election. 

ARTICLE V • ELECTIONS 

Sec. 1. Any member of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, 
whether male or female, who is eighteen (18) years of age or more and 



registered according to rules set forth by the tribal council, shall be 
entitled to vote in any tribal election. 

Sec. 2. The tribal council shall prescribe rules and regulations to 
govern the conduct of tribal elections consistent with this constitution 
and bylaws. All elections shall be by secret ballot. 

Sec. 3. The first regular election under this revised constitution 
and bylaws shall take place in June 1975. Subsequent thereto, regular 
elections shall be held in June of odd-numbered years. The present 
tribal council representatives shall remain in office until their 
successors are duly elected and seated. 

Sec. 4. In all tribal council elections, the person receiving the 
largest number of votes for a given position shall be declared elected. 

Sec. 5. For the election of the tribal chi^L the person receiving a 
majority of the total votes cast for all cand&atSs shall be declared the 
tribal chief. In the event that no person receives a majority of the total 
votes cast, the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be paired in a run-off election. This run-off election shall be held 
within thirty (30) days of the initial election. Of these two candidates, 
the one who receives a majority of the total votes cast in the run-off 
election shall be declared the tribal chief. 

Sec. 6. The term of office for members of the tribal council shall be 
four (4) years and until their successors are duly elected and seated, 
consistent with Sec. 7 below. 

Sec. 7. In the regular tribal council election of June, 1975, eight (8) 
council representatives shall be elected for four (4) year terms and eight 
(8) council represeniatives shail be elected for two (2) year terms, to 
wit: 

4 Year Terms 2 Year Terms 



Bogue Chitio Community 1 2 

Conehatta Community 1 2 

Pe\ r! River Community 1 2 

Red Water Community 2 0 

Standing Pine Community 1 1 

Tucker Community 1 1 

Bogue Homa Community 1 0 
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For the June, 1975, tribai election, the candidate receiving the 
most votes in each community will be elec ted to serve for a 4-year term, 
with the other candidate(s) being elected to serve 2-year term. This 
provision does not appiy to the Red Water and Bogue Homa 
Communities. 

Beginning with the regular tribai council election of June, 1977, 
and continuing thereafter, all council representatives shall be elected 
for four (4) year terms. 

Sec. 8. Newly elected members of the tribal council shall take 
office at the first regular meeting of the council following their election. 

Sec. 9. The term of office for the tribal chief shall be four (4) years 
and until a successor has been elected and seated. 

Sec. 10. At the first regular meeting following each election, the 
tribal council shall elect, from among the membership of the council, a 
vice-chief and a secretary-treasurer with such powers and duties as are 
hereinafter enumerated. These officials shall serve for 2 years or until 
their successors are elected and seated. 

ARTICLE VI • VACANCIES AND REMOVAL FROM OFFICE 

Sec. 1. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of the tribal council 
and less than one (1) ye^r remains of the term of the member who has 
vacated his position, the tribal chief shall appoint a successor to such 
member, who shall serve until his successor is duly elected and seated 
at the next regular election. The appointee shall claim residence in and 
represent the same community as did the member who vacated his 
position. 

Sec. 2. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of the tribai council 
and more than one ( 1) year remains of the term of the member who has 
vacated his position, the tribal chief shall, within sixty (60) days, cause 
to be held a special election in the community entitled to representation 
for the purpose of filling the vacancy. 

Sec. 3. If a vacancy occurs in the office of tribal chief and less than 
one (1) year remains of his term of office, the office shall automatically 
be filled by the vice-chief of the tribal council. 

Sec. 4. If a vacancy occurs in the office of tribal chief and mr *e than 
one (1) year remains of his term of office, the tribal council shall, within 
sixty (60) days, cause to be held a special election in which all qualified 
voters of the tribe may participate for the purpose of fillinq vacancy. 
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The tribal vice-chief shall serve as tribal chief during the period of 
such vacancy until a new tribal chief is elected and seated. 



Sec. 5. If a vacancy occurs in the office of vice-chief or of the 
secretary-treasurer of the tribal council, such a vacancy may be filled 
by the council by election of one of its members to the office. 

Sec. 6. Any member of the tribal government (including the tribal 
chief and members of the tribal council) or any employee of the 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, who, during the term for which 
he is elected or appointed, is convicted of a felony shall be subject to 
removal from his office by action of the tribal council. 

Sec. 7. Any of the seven (7) recognized Choctaw communities 
represented on the tribal council may petition for the recall of a 
member it has elected by presenting, at least six months prior to the 
expiration of such member's term of office, a petition signed by at ieast 
forty percent (40%) of the eligible voters in that community. Within 
sixty (60) days (he tribal council shall cause to be held a special election 
on the question of recall. No council member shall be recalled except 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of those voting in an election in 
which at least seventy-five (75%) of the persons eligible to vote shall 
have voted. Should the recall be approved by the voters, Article VI, 
Sections 1 and 2, above, shall apply. 

Sec. 8. The tribal council may remove council officers from office 
for cause by two-thirds vote of the council members at a meetinq at 
which a quorum is present, but can neither terminate nor affect their 
status as council members through such action. The tribal council shall 
prescribe the methods by which this removal from office may be 
carried out. 

Sec. 9. The tribal chief may be removed from office if, at least six 
months prior to the expiration of his term, a petition bearing the 
signatures of at least forty percent (40%) of the registered voters in the 
tribe is presented to the tribal council. Within sixty (60) days of such 
presentation, the tribal council shall cause to be held a special election 
on tne question of recall. If a majority of those voting for recall, 
provisions of Article VI, Section 1 and 2, shall apply, provided that at 
least seventy-five percent (75 *>) of the eligible voters in the tribe shall 
have voted. 
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ARTICLE VII - COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



The enrolled members of the seven Choctaw communities shall 
have the right to form local community organizations and eidopt their 
own rules and regulations in harmony with this constitution and 
bylaws. It shall be the duty of the councilman from each community to 
report regularly all the actions and decisions of the tribal council to the 
community organizations. 

ARTICLE VIII • POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL 

Sec. 1. The legislative power of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians is vested in the tribal council and shall be exercised in 
accordance with (his constitution and bylaws and the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States applicable to Indian tribes. In addition to 
exercising any other lawful legislative power of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, the tribal council is empowered: 

(a) To negotiate with and to approve or disapprove contracts or 
agreements with Federal, State, or local governments, with 
private persons, or with corporate bodies. 

(b) To approve or disapprove any sale, disposition, lease or 
encumbrance of tribal lands, interests in land, tribal funds, or 
other tribal assets. 

(c) To establish procedures for the conduct of all tribal 
government and business operations, including the regulation 
of conflict of interest and nepotism. 

(d) To advise the Secretary of the Interior with regard to all 
appropriation estimates of Federal projects for the benefit of 
the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians prior to the 
submission of such estimates to the Office of Management and 
Budget and to Congress. 

(e) To employ and pay legal counsel, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior so long as such approval is required 
by Federal Law. 

(f) To appropriate available tribal funds for the benefit of the tribe 
or of any of its communities. 

(9) To approve or disapprove operating budgets upon submission 

by the tribal chief, 
(h) To approve or disapprove a!! allocations or disbursement of 

tribal funds (or funds under the control of the tribe) not 
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specifically appropriated or authorized in a budget approval by 
the Tribal Council. 

(i) To establish and enforce rules, consistent with applicable 
Federal statutes and the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the management of tribal lands, including, but not 
limited to, the making and revocation of assignments, and the 
disposition of timber, oil, and mineral resources. 

U) To create, or to provide by ordinance for the creation of 
organizations, including public and private corporations, for 
any lawful purpose, which may be non-profit or profit-making, 
and to regulate the activities of such organizations by 
ordinance, 

(k) To promote and protect the health, peace, morals, education, 
and general welfare of the tribe and its members. 

(I) To borrow money from any source whatsoever without limit as 
to amount, and on such terms and conditions and for such 
consideration and periods of time as the tribal council shall 
determine; to use ail funds thus obtained to promote the 
welfare and betterment of the tribe and of its members; to 
finance tribal enterprises; or to .lend money thus borrowed. 

(m To establish and enforce ordinances governing the conduct of 
tribal members; providing for the maintenance of law, order, 
and the administration of justice; regulating wholesale, retail, 
commercial, or industrial activities on tribal lands; establishing 
a tribal court; and defining the powers and duties of that court; 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior where 
such approval is required by Federal law. 

(n) To establish a basic departmental structure for the tribal 
government executive branch. 

(o) To establish policies relating to tribal economic affairs and 
enterprises in accordance. with this constitution and bylaws. 

(p) To pass any ordinances '-.and resolutions necessary or 
incidental to the exercise of any of (he foregoing powers and 
duties. 

(q) To do such acts of a governmental and public nature as are not 
prohibited by applicable laws Or by this constitution and 
bylaws. 

(r) To levy and collect taxes and raise revenue to meet the needs 
of the tribe or to support tribal government operations. 
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ARTICLE IX • POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE CHIEF 



Sec. 1. The tribal chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
shall have the following executive powers and duties subject to any 
limitation imposed by the statutes or the Constitution of the United 
States or by this constitution and bylaws: 

(a) To serve as the principal executive officers of the tribe and as 
head of the executive branch of the tribal government. 

(b) To carry out policies established by the tribal council. 

(c) To negotiate contracts or agreements with Feder-il, State, or 
local governments, private persons, or corporate bodies and 
to submit them to the tribal council for approval. 

(d) To manage, administer and direct the operation of tribal 
programs, activities, and services and to report to the tribal 
council the status of each program at least annually. 

(e) To prepare budgets, budget estimates, and financial reports 
for submission to or at the direction of the tribal council. 

(f) To provide for the proper receipt, deposit, disbursement, and 
accounting of all funds (or funds under control of the tribe) 
consistent with this constitution and bylaws and such policies 
as may be established by the tribal council. 

(g) To provide for the protection and maintenance of the 
p/operty, equipment, and official records of the tribe. 

(h) To provide for enforcement of the ruies, regulations, and 
ordinances enacted by the tribal council. 

(i) To preside over the meetings of the tribal council and to vote 
only in case of a lie. 

(j ) To exercise such additional executive powers as are necessary 
or incidental to the performance of the powers and duties 
enumerated above, and which are neither specifically denied 
to the tribal chief herein. 

ARTICLE X RIGHTS OF INDIANS 

Sir. 1. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, in exercising 
powns of st'lf government shall not: 

(a) Mciko or enforce any law prohibiting ihe free exercise of 
religion, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or 
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of the right of (he people peaceably to assemble and petition 
for a redress of grievances. 

(b) Violate the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable search and 
seizure, nor issue warrants, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the person or thing to be seized. 

(c) Subject any person for the same offense to be iwLe put in 
jeopardy. 

(d) Compel any person in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. 

(e) Take any private property for a public use without just 
compensation. 

(0 Deny to any person in criminal proceeding the right to a 
speedy and public trial; to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor; and, at his own expense, to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

(3) Require excessive bail, impose excessive fines, inflict cruel and 
unusual punishment, and in no event impose for conviction of 
any one offense any penalty or punishment greater than 
imprisonment for a term of six months or a fine of $500, or both. 

(h) Deny to any persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of its laws or deprive any person of liberty or property without 
due process of law. 

(i) Pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law. 

0) Deny to any person accused of an offense punishable by 
imprisonment, the right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons. 

Sec. 2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall be available 
to any person, in a court of the United States, to test the legality of his 
detention by order of the tribal court. 

ARTICLE XI - INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 

Sec. 1 . The members of the tribe reserve to themselves the power 
to propose ordinances and resolutions and to enact or reject the same 
at the polls independent of the tribal council, but subject to approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior as required by this constitution and 
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bylaws. The members of the tribe also reserve power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any act of the tribal coincil. 

Sec. 2. The first power reserved by the members of the tribe is the 
initiative. Thirty percent (30%) of the registered voters shall have the 
right by petition to propose amendments to this constitution and 
bylaws and to propose ordinances and resolutions. 

The second power is the referendum which shall be ordered upon 
a petition signed by thirty percent (30%) of the registered voters. 

Sec. 3. Upon receipt of a request for an election in the form of an 
initiative or referendum petition, the trioal chief shall, after ascertaining 
that a sufficent number of registered voters have signed, cause to be 
held an election on the question or issue within sixty (60) days of receipt 
of said petition; provided, however, that an election on a constitution 
amendment must be called by the Secretary of the Interior as provided 
in Article XIII. Thirty percent (30%) of the registered shall constitute a 
sufficient number of voters under this section. 

Sec. 4. Any measures referred to the tribe by the initiative or by the 
referendum shall take effect and be in force when approved by a 
majority of the votes cast in such election in which at least forty percent 
(40%) of the registered voters have voted, except that measures 
requiring approval of the Secretary of the Interior shall not be effective 
until approved by him. 

Sec. 5. All measures referred to the tribe for approval or 
disapproval by election shall begin with the words: "Be ii Enacted by the 
Members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians." 

Sec. 6. Referendum or initiative petitions filed under Article XI 
must be submitted under a cover letter signed by at least three (3) 
sponsors who are members of the tribe and who are registered to vote 
in tribal elections. 

Said cov^r letter must be signed by the sponsors in the presence of 
a registered notary public, and said petitions must be filed in 
accordance with * procedure to be established by the tribal council, 

ARTICLE XII - REPEAL AND SAVING CLAUSE 

Sec. 1. The constitution and bylaws of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians approved May 22, 1945, and revised in November 28, 
1969, under the provisions of the Act of June 18, 1934, as amended, is 
hereby repealed and superseded by this constitution. 



Sec. 2. Ai! ordinances and resolutions hereloafter enacted by the 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians shall remain in full force and effect 
to the extent ihtil they are consistent with this constitution. 

Sec. 3. In the event any sentence, paragraph or section of this 
constitution and bylaws shall be held unconstitutional or invalid by a 
Federal court of competent jurisdiction, the remaining sentences, 
paragraphs or sections shall remain valid and be presumed consistent 
with the United States Constitution. 

ARTICLE XIII ■ AMENDMENTS 

This constitution and bylaws may be amended by a majority vote 
of the qualified voters of the tribe voting at an election called for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Interior, provided that at least forty 
percent (40 ' ■) of those ent it led to vote shall vote in such election; but no 
amendment shall become effective until it shall have been approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to call an election on any proposed amendment when 
requested by a suffic ient number of qualified voters as provided in 
Article XI or hv the Irihal council. 

BYLAWS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCTAW INDIANS 

ARTICLE I DUTIES OF/TRIBAL COUNCIL OFFICERS 

Sec 1 The vice chief of the tribal council shall assist the tribal chief 
when called upon to do so by the chief and, in the absence of the tribal 
chief, il shall he his du f y and responsibility to preside over tribal council 
meeting 

St\ 2 Tin' secretary treasurer of the tribal council shall insure 
that an .u t urate record ol all transactions of the council is mairtained. 

He shall suPmit promptly, to the Superintendent of the Choctaw 
Ajj^ncv, copies of [he minutes, resolutions adopted, and ordinances 
passes ai all regular and special meetinps of the tribal council as 
requited hv the Secretary of the interior. 

Sec A The sec retary treasurer of the tribal council shall cause to 
he audited ai! tribal funds and accounts at least once each year and at 
siu h other time** as required by the tribal councilor by the Secretary of 
rhe Interior and shall sign and approve all disbursements of tr-bal funds 
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(or funds u: '?r control of the tribe); he shall also sign and approve al! 
contracts negotiated by I he tribal chief on behalf of the tribe unless 
otherwise provided by l hi 1 tribal council. 

Sec. 4. The secretary-treasurer of the tribal council, and such 
other officers and employees of the tribe who are responsible for 
safeguarding tribal resources, shall be bonded and the cost of such 
bond shal! be borne by the tribe. The amount of the bond shall be 
determined by the tribal council as required by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 5. The secretary-treasurer of the tribal council, by reason of 
his office, shall preside over such committees as are established by the 
tribal council on budgetary and financial matieiS. 



Sec . 1 . The tribal council shall hold regular meetings on the second 
Tuesday in January. April. July, and October of each year. Special 
meetings of the tribal council 

(a) may be called by the tribal chief when in his judgement they are 
required. 

(b) shall be called by I he tribal chief at the written request of at leas! 
nine (9) members of the tribal council or a majority of the 
council membership, whichever is higher. 

The business of special meetings shal! be limited to the matters 
specified in the call. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the members of the tribal council shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of any tribal business. 

Sec. 3. The tribal council in the conduct of its business shall be 
governed by Robert's Rules of Order. 



This constitution and bylaws, when adopted by a majority vote of 
the enrolled members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
voting in a special election called for that purpose by the Secretary of 
the Interior and in which at least thirty percent (3Cr<>) those persons 
entitled to vote shall have voted, shall be submitted to t..e Secretary of 
the interior for his approval. The dale of such approval shall be the 
effective date of (his constitution and bylaws. 



ARTICLE H MEETINGS 



ARTICLE 111 ■ ADOPTIOiN 





CERTIFICATE OF RESULTS OF ELECTION 



Pursuant to an election authorized by [he Acting Deputy. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on October 17, 1974, the attached 
Revised Constitution and Bylaws of tfie Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians was submitted to the qualified voters of th* band and was on 
December 17, i 74, duly Adopted by a vote of 325 for, and 2ji7 against, 
in an election in which at least TFnTly percent of the 1687 entitled to vote 
cast their ballots in accordance with Section 16 of the Indian 
Reorganisation Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended by the 
Act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378). 

/s/ Rober t Benn 
Chairman, Election Board 

s/ Frank S tev e 
Election Board Member 

s Maxine Dixon 
Election Board Member 

APPROVAL 
1, l§sd) Morris Thompson 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by virtue of the authority granted to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat 984), 
as amended, and delegated to me by 230 DM 1. 1, do hereby approve 
the Revised Constitution and Bylaws of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, duly adopted by the qualified voters on December 
17, 1974. 

s Moms Thompson 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 
Date: March 28, 1975 



TREATY Wrm THE CHOCTAW, 

A f reofy »/ /netxjsNp, I/nits, und utcurrwoftofxyi, (V(u*re» 
/he Uni/urf Srofes pr* Amer*o and /he Choctaw notion 0/ 
/odans, begun and conchxied ai :he Treaty Ground r/isA* 
nation, ncur Rxjk s Stand, on the Natchez flood 

PREAMEUJ: 

Whereas it 1* dn inpcwuinl objec ! with the President of Ihe 
United States, to promote the civilization of the Choc la* 
hxham, by the establishment o! schools amongst litem, and to 
perpetuate them as a nation, bv exchanging, lor dirndl partul 
their land here, a » ountry beyond ihe Mississippi River, where 
all, who ijve bv hunting and will not work, may be roller g*d and 
settled leather And whereas it * desirable to the slate of 
Mississippi, to obiaii 1 d small par! ol i he land belonging to said 
.nation, feu the mutual accommodation ol the parties, and lor 
set unng the happiness and protet Hon ol the whole Choctaw 
nation, as well as preserving that hannony and friendship 
wh" h so happilv subsists between them and the United 
States. James Monroe. President ol the United States of 
America, by Andrew Jai k«in, ol the State of Tennessee. 
Major General in Ihe Army ol the United States and General 
Tb tnnaa Hmds. ol five State ot Mississippi, Commissxdiers 
I'letuixHenttarv ol the United States, nn the one pail, and the 
Munjoes Head Men. and vVarnms. ot the Choc taw natxm. in 
lull ( oumil assembled, •>■> the other part, haw heely and 
voluntarily entered mlo the following articles viz 

AHTICLE 1. tenable the President tit the United States 
to carry into effe*. * the atx.ve ijrand and hunvine ohux is. the 
Milujcx'S. Head Men. and Warrmr s nf the Chi* taw natxir in 
lull «mir*il assembled m tx'S*uf of themselves and the said 
tuition. do l»v these presents « ede to the Un.ied States «>f 
Arnern a. all the ianrl lying and being whin live boundaries 
following, in wit iVginmivj on the Choctaw Ixjunxlary. hast 
ol Pear. Kr\,ei .it a |>.niu due South .it the vVhitePak spnny. 
on \ho >id Indian ixith then* e rxirth to said spnng, theme 
northward^ t.< h^u *■ >mk standing on the Nahhe/ load 
atxnti tuns pmeseas'w ir.ii y n.nn I ><*ike stern e. marked A J 
and 'liaseri Aith large pines ,u*l a t"M.it.k oak standing near 
theteti. and marked «s |x>ir't»-is then* e a straight line Ni the 
rie.s.t .1 Bu< k k ftvK ■ » hnuge loosa. them e n.Avn [iUw k 
C rvek - .r K-.-jf h»us»»tii.i snuiil [ ake them eadirei 1 1 (Hirsi- 
mi .is "»i Mt'K»- !h t - MissisS pp .if^ thhk heio*A- iht- mouth ol thv 
Ark niseis H\ » 1 itVfn «• id iwi 1 on - Mississippi t« » kit Kundiiii 
O'i'ifc »■ tf «.Mi! ^ni1 «i r .in j tru- s.vih r.i rht' tu^jDintn) 

ARHCl t i f 'c .»tu' n i-nsiileratjun >u r*".p !■ n mi^ 
. rss«"i "ii 'h»» ij,xir i.| rV I 'Kt n r.^u. natiini ifnt i> p,ir» 
s<it-stii» t 'nr f. it o>»' s»irT\»-. >r>f i , ,n\nussi. -her s >it I 't'lted 
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titr>e and r^ace at wlmh rrvc opetatton will commence The 
jwison «) chosen by the Choctaw*, shall act as a pilot or 
"iukie, lor whK h the United S<al e& will pay him two dollars per 
day, wlulst <k lually emjaoed in tr>- perhmiianteof that cJuly 
ARIICLIZ 4 The boundaries hereby eslablisl^d between 
the Choctaw Indians and the United Slates, onthissideof tlx* 
Mississippi n\,ei. sh.tJ 1 F.-iiuim witlnHjt alteration uni;l the 
PimukI .it whuh saxi tuition shall htiiinu- s*> mviIi/o1 and 
enlujhtened as to lv made ^ ii^vns ol the United Stuk-i. atxJ 
Conijress shall hy tft a Irnited pariehil land foi the betwfil of 
eath laniily or indrvtlual m live natxjn 

ARTICLE 5. F or the purpose of aiding and assisting the 
poor Indians, who wish m reinove to the cotintry heretv 
reded on the part of the United States, and to enable them lo 
do well and support their families, the Cnsnmissioners of the 
United Slates urxjage. m Ix-hall ul said Stales, to give to each 
warrior a nlanket , kettle, rifle gun. hullel moulds and nippers, 
and amnmrution sulficjent for hunting and defen«', for or>e 
year Slid warrior shall also be supplied with com to support 
hm anji hus lannly. lor tlw same period, and whilst traveling to 
the uiunlry alx)veiederl to the CUx taw nation 

AJITICI.E «5. Ihe Commiseiotwrs ol the United States 
fur ther covenant and agree, on the part of said States, that an 
agent shall be appointed, in due hme, for the benefit ol the 
Choctaw Indians who may be pe^nvjiently settled in the 
nxjntry ceded to thern beyond the Mississippi river, and. at a 
convenient period, a factor shall be sent there with goods, to 
supply their wants A Blacksmith shall also be settled amongst 
them, at a po<nt most convenient to the population, at>d a 
faithful person appointed, whose duly if shall be to use eveiy 
reasonable exertion to collet I all the wandering Indians 
iH-iiiinpiuj to the C hot law r it ton uptm the Lu*l hi-iefiy 
provided lor their permanent settlement 

AftTlCLE 7. Out of the lands ceded hy the Chmaw 
nation tu the United States, the Commiss toners afores«vd, m 
IxmaH ol sani States, further tovenant and agree, that fifty 
four set tmiis ol one mile square shall be lari out t\ gtx>d land. 
K Pn»A!deni ot the United Stiitt>s. and sold, lor th<» 
iKirpo-ie ftl idsmt] .1 kintl. to be apjiJied to the suppoit nt th*» 
(. Ixx itiw st hools rxi !>»th sides of the Mississippi river 
1" I wee louri hs i if said tund sKiU be appropriated for the benefit 
lit 4ihniij> *w'u> imf rt>e n m.i>niiK] tinirth 'in 1 hf 

t'stablishioetit ol me nt im-re K»vtnui th»» Mississippi, the 
u.nole tofn- pl.K ed m thr twixJsuf th^ Piesidt'nt of the United 
States .ind tt»lv applied by him expressly and exi losively. to 
ibis ^.ilnaf^e oh«eit 

AKT1C L r S. 1 1 mno»e ari<» dfti 1 intent Iik h nuiv have 
,i.tn*ii 11 the C hi k (as*. N.itfcin. m . < iiiseiineiu e ol six thiosand 
.loliars ul their annuitv having l»een aptin ipriateilanntiiSllv tor 
vi<t»'t-ri vi'rtrs. t»v virne uf ihei hn'ts f<tr I tie support o< then 
v h«xiiy the C^wnimssK'neis of die United States <iblige 
themselves i»n ihr par! .it sa*l Slates. u> '»rt apart an 
atitliih-fwl tr t vt 1 r>t ,^xk1 land l<»r ftitsmq.j h.nd equal ftj tbv«sf 
■4iv en t*\ the stud ■ hiets. s<i that the wlvik- "t iK* annuity mav 
teirunn in the ■laiMiii ant] t>e ilrs xled amongst 1 hi<m A»xJ m 
n'iei mat i-xint hjsJm* ma*, 'X' done tu the arwl 
if -stressed ^ s.iid natK«n. it *hail tl^i- iJu'yol the iiqent to see 
!t;at the o-ants ot i^eiy tkMl. dumb f'liiu! and i1i-,trevse<i, 
I'Vfian shall hv first supplvd tujt .il sanl .innuitv. and the 
'<i1i.uk e eqi,ail> tiisifilvteil -wivtngsi vkv!\ >iiihs)diial ">t wid 
■Mtl.-n 

ARTICLE 9 All ir*is*» ah«i havr s^iar.Mr settlen-^nts 
and 'V, ATr. m the i-inits ■ >l ''k' land » ed»<l thf Ov* 
-virn m 0>e t .'1 10 til Stales ,ind wtii desne in ierrv.iit» ahete 
'iie% ttift* tesnti- sn.il! >v sei uie-1 >i M.i< > • * par, el <il land 
■ -fH' frje senate if <i* n»«!e "-t -f o»[.n.»TT4»»-ts Aovi'Meurtxi 
i>r»'lers -eiMi »s »»>q 1! hi- 'fues Si > Aith": ■ *ie v iMi «m 'he dale 
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of llus treaty. sK^fl ho p.^id t! eir full value, to be ascertained by Pcoshau-altaha, hw x mark, [L.S.] 

two prions, tn bo appointed bv the Prruipril of t?# United Mushulatubbee, hw x mark, [L-S- j 
Sta es Chiefs and warnors 

ARTICLE 10. As there Are some who have valuable General Htrmmng Bird, his x mark, [L.S I 

buikiiiv^ on the -iuds and elsewhere upon the lands hereby James Hanizon, his k mark, |LS 1 

ceded, slwuW thev remove, i! is further agreed by the Talking Warrior he x mark, [L.S ! 

aioresaid Commissioners, in tie ha 8 ol the United States, that [.111? Leader his x mark, (L.S 

the inconvenience oi doing so shall be couriered, and such Captain Dob Cole h* x mark, {L.S. 

allowance made shall be paid to the Mingo. Puckshenubhve Red Fort, Of Oolalahooma his x mark, {L.S 

five hundred dollars, to Harrison, two hundred dollars, to Gioctawislonockn. his x mark, (L.S 

Captain Cobb, two hundred dollars, to Wdbam i-iays, two Oglano, his x rrvvk, (L.S 

hundied dolors m O Glenn, wo hundred dollars and m atl Chuk>la, his x mark. (L.S. 

others who have rornfnrtaKe houses, a compenwlwn in the John Frazxrr h» x mark, (L S 

same proportxjn Oakt hummia. his x mark. (L.S 

ARTICLE 11. It is also provided by t he Commissioners oi Nockestona, hrs x mark, (L.S. 

the United Slates, and they agretMn behalf of said states, that Chapahoorrw. his x mark. (L S. 

those Choctaw Chiefs and Warriors, who have not received Onanchahabee, Iih x mark, (L.S. 

compensation fc* their sorwes during the campaign to Copatanalhoeo, his x mark, (L S 

Penwcola. bi the lale war, shall be paid whatever is due them / rahobia, his x nwirk, {L.S 

over and above she value of the blanket, shirt, flap, and Opehoola. his x mark, (L.S. 

k»gsms. which have been delivered to them Chetantanchahubbee. his x mark, [L S 

ARTICLE 12. In order in promote industry and sobrwly Captain Lapala, h» x mark, (L S 

amongst nil classes of the Red penple. in this nation, but Panchahabbee, his x mark, (L S 

partnularry the poor it is further provided by the parties, thai Chuckah>cka. his x mark, {L S. 

I" e agent appoint*] ti > reside here, shall be, and \m is hereby. TalWionna. his x mark. (L S. 

vested with full jxwif 'o seize ami » nnftvate all the whiskey Tolapia, his x mark, {L S 

wht* hmay he mip>dui ed into Said nation, except that used at Hocktanlubbec, hrs x mark. [L S 

puM* stands or 'nought m hy ihe permit n' the agent, or the Tapawanchaluibbce, his x mark. (L S 

principal Chieis ut the thiee Districts Capt Red Bird, hs x mark. {L S 

ARTICLE 13 !<■ mahk> the Mmgoes. Chiefs, and Head Capt Jerry Carney, his x mark, [L S 

Men. ol the Chor Mw ruiHin. r«» mist and organize a corps cif Chapanchahabbee, hts x mark, [L S 

I Kjht Horse. > (wasting <>> 'pn in e* h [)istr«t. so that tpod Tunnupnuia. hts * niark, (L S 

order may he maitiMined. and lhal all men. both wlute and Pnnhoopia. his x mark. (L S 

rpd. rrviy be • nmpolled to pav I heir inst debts, it is stipulated Chatamakaha, his x mark, (L S 

and agreed, ihat the sum of two hundred dollars shall Iv Hapcahoniia, his x mark. (L S 

appropriated bv ihe United Sm'cs, tor ea< h disinct. annually WiBiam Hav. his x mark, (L S 

and plated m the Kinds ii' The agent, in pay the expenses Captain Samuel Cobh, his x mark. (L S 

•ii ipi-d » usli»i ,i, *i i".' ii-nshiruj a.iti'i»ps 'i s ti . ,n i Lews Brashears. hs x mark. JL S 

is .■*!< .Mh.-is ! '»mi' Mir '\'\ .'Utii nut Murkelehamia. his x rnark. |L S 

i . 'sii 1 mi ti i > 'i »•■" » !•■ .»v 'hi- M,it i .11 in* C'api Sam Magee. his x mark. [L S 

.mi /n!!' ■> '". i ■» if pi ■»"• ( 1,1 " »■»'''" Tk heharnw. his x mark, (L S 

ARTK'Lf. 14. Wiere.vs fh4» Im'wt ih^ »x*kn.vd Chief l>.dor Red Rird. ha x mark, (L S 

MushtiLiluhhee ol ilw I >^er T"wns to» and durwig hs lift* On- 1 -ola. hi* x mjrk. jLS 

d»d ret* ivp Iriwn th*» I 'tMii»d Static 'he sum nt fmi- hundred P'x>shixishahtve. his v niark. (L S 

and fitly dollars annu<i3v * herrhy snpuiiMed. rhai hw Casama. his v mark. (L S 

and sin i »»s.soi MushuLit'.^ep stia;l .^nrvirtlS, »h' p«^id ihe Jtwrpli Ni'tson. his x nwrk. |L S 

•nil** 1 arrxx,ii' durin«j nis riar'ir.i; ^li 1 M i iinvn?r> p from Uh 1 I In.ihuhtx'e Ims x rrwk. (L S 

raiitu .lnon nf th-s I n'.itv Hn. lvK\t irh^w hw x niark. (L S 

ARTICLF 1^ Ihe p»'-i» •' and luTnwini, ftir>snt t nj Soma an» hihtihhee, hrs x nvsrk (I. S 

t-M'fu.i-rn rhr '/nixiaw N.ilion »t l/wluins .vnt rlv UniUnl Lap* William Beams, hus x mark [I S 

St.iif... are ^i>f^s r^ni'v.tvt i ni^miii'd rtivl <!t»( lar^tt tn t\> C.ipta'ti Jamea PttchKnn |L S 

l*'fi,H>ri..ii L"apt Jamt's Uarland. his x mark. |LS 

AiCrtCLf 16 rhe%r .^rinh-s sruiil MKf I'lfrt t. and Ta|)tina)x»mia. his x mark, |L S 

Kmi"m' • 'nniit- "n i^e » ontr-i« ting p»irt.es sosncinaslhe rhlarv)mja. his x mark, |L S 

sa"v sh.iC •»•' rai tM'd l \ 'h^ President .irvt «.nh rhe ado< i" Tishoiato. his. x nvark, (I. S 

iirvi i -^lsit'" 'Ih- Senaie "t tht' I initrd ^lati»s Irxxjim) his \ nviik, \i S 

In wry-ny *hi-reid '♦»»■, nnirnissior»i'rs [ li»niix»renrwr^ ul LUteiorv ubbev, his x mdrk |L 5 

the I'nilt'd Stati-% ,u-d ■••e VTn«|tvs headnvn rt»wi *ar r cj's Palrn huhbee. h»s i m.uk. (I S 

i it tV Ch<* fa* iii.? ue rvriiintn m.'^ n^vd the i r namt's .Inpannu. hts x mark (L S 

aiw! lJfixi'i! mm w.m v rh t ' ;>j.i t e .\>-"*.\> wr-t'en. 'hjs Captain Jftfl H Vat). \i S 

♦■►•j»iti>i'i-' k » d,», 1 fi|t,, l H "T r >f»' ,iMr -i <uf I »rd nv Tapan,^stuMh,vnia. his x mark. 'I. S 

ih.-i,s.n»i inn* 1 • ..■ .It rti ind'A**-'* -i Hl-i'tii' 'viiiHiviiTJi e Himpihofiv^ his x mark, (L S 

n' L'»»ii'.l ^'.i'»-s l*e ' ,,, 'h ( hvli.rahnmi.i his < >ruvk. [I. S 

Ar<l«r-A J.ii «*s. 'i 'A \ Taskianinx}**, hj% ^ »nark |l- S 

I u <r .is H-»h1s ^ ^ ' r- uO'} ( apMir> htt x mark (I S 

(, . >v i-.ss iofs Chiels anii Aarrw^rs 

M.-i.i Mi'M 1 * Hak.iii-^'ee. his * mark. (I. S 

F K * *s' ' hv '-is •« s l Ttsh.vi his rnark (L S 

• lu'j 



Oipt Bobb, his x maik. fL S ) 

Mc^earKhahabee. hs x mark. \[. $ ] 

Capt Bradley, his x mark, (J. S J 

Capt Daniel M'Curtain, h» x mark. (L S ] 

Muckliiahopia, his x nark, „(I. S.J 

NuckpullachubbceJis x irvsrk, * (LS.j 

George Turnbull. (L.S } 

Captain Thomas M 'Curtain, his x mark, |L. S } 

Oakelwnahooina, his x nwrk. |L S | 

Cat* John Cairns, his x mark. (L 5 | 

Topeiustonahoonvi, his x mark, (I, S.) 

tolatohamia. hi* x mark, |L S J 

Col Boyer, hi* x mark, (LS j 

Hotantachanshahubbee. ha x mark. (L S | 

Chuckahabbee. his x nwk, {IS} 

Washaschahopia. his x mark, jL S.j 

Alex Hamilton, |L S J 

Capt Ked Knife, h» x mark. (L S } 

Shapahroma, his x maik. |L S ) 

Capt TonnanpooOwv hs x mark. (L.S j 

Meclwrnvbbee. his x nwrk. |L S } 

Tuskanoharnia. his x mark. (L S j 

Tnokatubbotusea, his x mark, (L S | 

WiBiam Frye. his x inark, (I. S 1 

Greenwood Lefloie. h& x mark. |L S | 

An hthrtld MiiGeV'. his x mark. [L S ) 

Capt Hen Hunts, his x mark. |L S ) 

fust onohx ( a. his x mark (L S | 

Capt Lewis Perry, his x maii* (L S j 

Hcnekac hubbeu his u mark. {L.S J 

Ked Duck. Ins x mark. |L S | 

Mullahuhtwc. his x mark. |L S J 

("apt Ihnkakiiubber. his x mark. jL 5 ] 

Tussashamia. hd x mark. ||. S | 

(at* Charles Ourani. his x mark. (L S J 

Piare tlurani hts *. nwk. ({. S } 



Witnesses present a: sealmq and sxjning 

S,wnJ ii (Kvi tun. set rciary to the ( nmmissio.i, 
fr.tlen Fkashvtirs 

,J C lirnnauiih. .sistant surgeon general. S D .U S Army 
M l> Downs 
Win I (jarigcn! 

Win M (iraham. f if sf lipiit*>nant, Corps mI Artillery 
And'i'w J Mnneison, ►>ii'vi"t second 'leutenant Corps r>f 
{■ fxjiru'ers and aid dc i pW(i to ("ienerai Jar *' sun. 
PA Vandnrn 
Inhn H rs'v 

kihn Pilrhlynrt i Jmtvrt halt's nTi*rprph»r 
M M<m !>.<% Minted ^mi*"S tntf! prefer . 
fdmund f .llNnme. 'ntrt pr t»lf r X 

J >tnv\ Hi<t|hi'S 



TREATY WITH THE CTOCTAW, 1915 

ArUcifH of a convents mod* between John C. Calhoun. 
Sec reiary of Wor, being umaally authorized therefor by //w 
President of the Unite*! Slain, arrd /he undersigned Chiefs 
and H*.ad Men of the Choctaw Nation of Indians, duty 
authoweti and etnpouxn\i by satd Nation, at the City of 
Washington City, ontheluxtUwlhdayofJanuaiy, in /he year 
of our Lord one thousand etghl hundred and tu.vnty>i%*. 

Whereas a Treaty of frwidship, and limits, and 
accommodation, hav*>y been entered into at Doake's Stand, 
on \hv fifteenth of October, w) the year ooe thousand «^t 
hundred aixi twenty, between Andrew Jackson and Thomas 
Hinds, Commissioners on the part of the United States, and 
the Chiefs and Warriors of the Choctaw Nation of Indians, 
and whereas the second article of the Treaty aforesaid 
I'mvide* for a cessrjn of lands, west of the Mississippi, to the 
Choctaw Natwn, in part satisfaction for lands ceded by said 
Nation to the United States, according to thw firs! artKte of 
saxf treaty: And whe reaa, it being ascertained thai the ccsawn 
foresarf embraces a large number of settlers, citizens of the 
United States, and it being the desire of the President of the 
United States to obviate all difficulties resulting therefrom, 
and ako, to adjust other matters in whKh both the Unjled 
States and the Choctaw Nation are interested the following 
amdes have buen agreed upon, and concluded, beiwecn 
John C Ca&wun. Secretary of War. specia&y authorized 
tlwretor by the President of the United Stales, on the one part, 
atxi ihc undersigned DeSeoaies of the Choctaw Nation, on the 
other pari 

ARTICLE 1 , The Choctaw Nation do hereby cede to the 
United Siates ail lhat portion of the land ceded to them by the 
second article of the Treaty of Doak Stand, as afcxesaxi, lying 
east of a lii>e beginning on the Arkansas, one hundred paces 
east ol Tnr! Smith, and running ihencs, due scxith, to Red 
River it being understood that thts line shall corwtitute, ami 
remain, the pemianent bfAiixiary betwten the United Stales 
aixJ the Choctaws and the United States agreeing to remove 
such unpens as may he settled on the west side, to the east 
side ol said line, and prevent future settlements from being 
made on the west thereof 

AKTICLE 2. InconsideratKjr-. of the cession aforesaid, the 
United States do hereby agree to pay tlw said Choctaw 
Nation the sum of six thousand dollars, finally, forever, it 
being agreed that the said sum of six thousand dokrsshail be 
annually applied, for the term of twenty years, uixier the 
direction of the President of the United StMes, to the support 
of schools in said nation, and extending to it the benefits of 
instruction m ilw mechanic and OrOinary arts of life. when, at 
i bo expiration of twenty years, it a agreed that the saxSanmiry 
nv>y be vested in stocks, or otherwise disposed of. or 
continued, at the option of the Choctaw nation 

ARTJCL.E 3. The eighth article of the treaty aforesaid 
having provided that an appropriation of lanus slwllbe made 
Iik 'he purple of raisuvj six thoi*and dollars a year for 
screen years, for the use of tlx? Choctaw Nation, and it being 
durable to avoid tSe delay and expense attending the survey 
and s^Je of saxi land, thu United States dohervbyagrvetopay 
trie Clioctaw Nation in lieu thereof, tht' Sum of six thousand 
dollars, annual^', for sixteen years, to commence with the 
present year And the United States further simulate and 
agree to take immediate measures to survey and bring info 
market and sell, trv fifty fou; sec t>ons of land set apart by the 
seventh article of the treaty aforesaid, and apply the proceeds 
m the manner provided by the said article 
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AJlTICLfc 4. it a provided by (he ninth section d tlw 
treaty aforeiaid. thai all those of the Choctaw Nation who 
have separate settknivnU. aixl tall within the limits of the land 
cecVd by said Natxm to the United Slates, and desirt- in 
remain where they now reside, shall be secured m a tract or 
patcelof land, crv mite square, to include their improvement* 
It is. therefore, hereby agreed, that aJ] who have reservation* 
in conformity to said stipulation. shaB have power, with the 
consent of the Presricnt of the United States, to sell and 
convey the same id fee simple It n further agreed, on the part 
of the United States, thai those Chociaws, rsot exceeding lour 
in number, who applied for reservations, and received the 
recommendation ot the Commissioners, a* per annexed copy 
of wid recommendation, shall have the privilege, and the nght 
is hereby given to rhv- to select, each of them, a portion ol 
land, not exceeding ■ square, any where within Ijk? limits 
of the cession of 18iV, when the land is not occupied or 
disposed fx* by the United States and the right to sell and 
convey the same, with the consent of the President, in fee 
simple, is hereby granted 

ARTICLE 5. There feeing a debt due by mdtvxiualsotthe 
Choctaw N.\t«n to the late Unfed States trading house on 
tlx; Tornbigby. the United ^3tate5 hereby agree to relinquish 
the same, the Delegation, on the part of the:: nation, agreeing 
to relinquish their claim upon the United SJates, to send a 
factor with goods ro supply the wants of the Choctaws west of 
the Mississippi, as provxied for by the 6th article of the treaty 
aforesaid 

ARTICLE 6, T"he Chcx taw nation having a claim upon the 
United Elates, for services rendered in the Penaacola 
Campaign, and for wh*. h t stipulated, m the 1 1 th article of 
the treaty aforesaid. tti«u payment shail be made, but which 
has been delayed fur want of the proper vouchers, which it has 
been iou nd. as yet. impossible r<i obt»\si. the United States, tn 
obviate the inconvenient e ot further delav, and to render 
riis'ite tn the Chtxiaw Warriors for their snvu.es m that 
campaign, do hereby agree upon an equitable settlenvni c»f 
tlx* same, and fix f h»- sum at fourteen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy two dollars lifty cents, which, trow the muster 
roiiy and other evidence in the possession ol the Third 
Auditor, appears fobe about iheprobdN* amount due. Iot thi j 
series aforesaid. and*hn h*Lmbk\llbe immediately paid to 
the [telethon tn he distributed by thern ri) the Chiefs ,vwl 
Warriors of thfir nation, who wr^x! in the campaign 
.tiMeaairi as may appear to them to he just 

ARTICLE 7. If a further *pe»»d that the fourth artK ,e i>f 
?he rri»aty afnresaid. shall he yi modified, as that the Congress 

■ if the United St.ufs bf-ai* not eneruse ihe power "t 
app< -mooing »»»e llin rts fi.r -ne fn-rvfii of e*. h fami\ oi 
.ikK diii\j •«! Chcx iiiv. Nation Andothnnqintithem ,iu1er 
•tv 'flu.n nr fMp t 'Hired vnfei *nii -.nth rl«* rnfwni »H 

ARTICLE 6 - I' ^wvanrq lhal the Gvk t.sws havf s. iu > ,us 
i a in s agiiu'si ■ t/i^is v * »h»- ( 'ni.ed 4 iMies In; sj.>oliai urns -n 
. affi-iS Ki'*<ts 's,r ^.Ni fi m,kc nor »ven .itili' tusuppx n! 
tfw 'i»si •»X)r>-, it A f Vi, »' imi«*. ,cs t hi- v JrVft' irti 'rthelieiY 
n%n »?ss.>r\ tht- I nrft ct ^t.tri'S. .n i.rdrr hi a hnai si'itjefntfrn ol 
,n. s H ^ i wJif's >> hi-ii'fi^ V}r4'»' N ' iv>y rtl *' I "Km 
r>eie«>!tkin if.»' st." >i 'w 'h<H.safhi dollars , h i ifisfr f>i,ii j tt 
o v ihn'^^ r'i,,'h *iJv ,ir»^,r>.j me - la"»v»fus as 'hi% "\»y rleit*- 
e'l'iitaf'K 1 I' 'in j .'-.Ifrstood rlvji rhis prosbKin a 'vw ii 
Aff*»i ' si.il Ni.ms cs '>v»>, pnnH'rlv Au'henhi .iitti 

rt« i -it.J.ti.j i - '•)*• jh ioSii .n . .1 rty. At ( .,| Jrtft? 

AHT ICL.f. 9 I' .s ■■.r'h,.f )■]' i't*d *h.i" P '-vdWi'K, .[i-r- 
• he Hai if k a'-v ■ >f t> I reat , * \s si * "m'i^m an er as '* .\\. »>i 
an »v> 4 ri » sr-Ar 'h- api*".?^e'l ' 'r 'he C"hoi :.**s Vv^s: ■ »f 
Missas pi" »'..! .1 Hww Ksm-lh 's» s^f 'ii ti a»ni-n.j «^,-t^ r 

■ i .n|firrn." v *«tr rf-»- st-[n JM -tr or- . , -ritamed ' n 'he f<*h Ar*» n- 1 



ARTICLE 10. 7")ie Chief Puck she nubee, one of Hh? 
members of the Dvlefjaiun havu^g died on his journey to see 
the President, and Robert Cole being recoomiended by the 
Delegation as his successor, it is hereby agreed, that the said 
Robert Cole shali reserve the medai which appertains to the 
ofteeof Chiel.and. also. u\ annuity from the United States, ol 
one hundred and fiiry dollars a year during his natural lite, .is 
wtvs received I'v Ins predei esinr 

ARTICLE 1 1 . The In ends hip heretofore existing between 
the United States and the Choc law Nation, is hereby renewed 
and perpetuated 

ARTICLE 12, These articles shall fake effect, and 
become obligatory on the contracting parties, so soon as the 
same shali be ratified by the President, by and wih the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the Unfed States 

In testimony whereof, the said John C Calhoun, and the 
said deletes of the Choctaw nation, havch.-reunto set fheir 
hatsds. at the city of Washington, the 1 twentieth day of 
January, one tfK>usand eight hundred and twenty five 
.1 (' Calhoun 

Moostuilaujl'lvr fus x nii^rk. 
ftofs'f! C'oli- Sis * mark 
LXmu'i Mt t*t, his » m.uk 

l.ilkiM'j Warnoi ^is \ "uirk 
Ked i -if? n is * nwrk 
Nirtm K.h m s \ nui k 
Da^iii f .iistin> nis \ ^\,mh 
.11 MiD.in.jJ.I 
!n presem e ol 

I bus I M» Keni*\ . 

He/fkiiih Millar 

F'llihlynn, Umtifl biaie** interprftei 
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THCATY WrrH THE CHOC TAW, ItiM 

^ •' . i'«,si..'i ,i"nf » ei.ren-if 

7'ff. fH ;,-»V H /,:• • pxj A C.JIi'i' ,JNu\'l VW.il 

:hr ( n.ii'f / .< f tiiii\i ^UiU's ,in»J the Miniji >es. 

C»:ir»» ( jp/u • ..iMil ,"1^ „Kli. '.i-Ji.n 

<i"*1 'ii'M . ; NiI'Ih 1 i • M Whi-nfh ,/ 

S'p'i ■"■» l i .■ .'I'lMi'i— '^i.'uf'i i: ir.J;"riF\ 

Whereas the (A'MfraJ Assembly nf the St.nc of Mississippi 
has extended the laws ol said Stale In persons and property 
within the i bartered limns ol ihp same, aixf tlie President nf 
the United States has said ih«>f he i am* it proteit the Choc taw 
people (torn thy operation of ihese laws, Nr;w therefore thai 
the Clxx taw may live under their rwvn laws m peace wiih the 
United States and the Statv nf Mississippi ihey have 
determined to sell their Linda easi uf the Mississippi and haw 
ate. ordrfigly ayrpe'ri ti» ihe toliiAimg anxJi-s rx' trpaty o 

AHTJCLL I. f VrtK'ti^jJ peaie jinl Inptidship is pledge! 
and agreed upon h v .>rif ivfween ihe Unried States and ihe 
Mingoes. Chwls. and Warriors ul the Chunaw Nalxm nf fieri 
People and thai this may be i onsrdereri the Treaty existing 
belv *n the parties all ocher Treahes he ret of or e existing and 
mconsisteni with the provision* ot this dre hereby declared 

HUH .111(1 VIX»f 

ARTlClf- IL rhe United Stales urwIpragianUpeciallv to 
hp made hy the Presideni of rhp US shafl lause to he 
ecxiveyvd to thpChr* taw Nat una Ink tod ountry west "I ihe 
Mississippi River, in fpf simple to thpm and their descendants, 
to inure to thorn while they shall exist asa nation and hveon it, 
beginning near Fori Smith where tin* Arkansas Ixnmdary 
crosses the Arkansas River, ruiinmij then*? to thp sourt e of 
the Canadian fork, tl in the limits of thp United States, 01 lo 
tfu>se iHinrs. theme dup south to Red fttvi-r. and down Kfd 
River to the west boundary of tU> lerriiory of Arkansas 
Ihencv north along that hrv to th^ heyinnjnq Pip Ixnindary of 
tiio same to be agtecahfy tu the Treaty marie and c onrludpd at 
WashiiKjton City in the year T"he»jTart to r*> p^pi utpd so 
s<xx» as the presi-nt Treaty sh.\B rafrfipd 

ART1CLF »1. In d.nsiripraJ H>n of thp pr(j\.\iK )f is 
tontained m me se\»»ral artu les l)I fhis lieaiv, 'hi- C'hxn taw 
nation oi Indians consent atxJ herehv ipde to thp United 
States, thp pntirp inuntry ihev (^n and pnsspvi past nl the 
MiM>astppi Krver. early as practicable, and will vi.+rrarxp- -hpir 
removal, ihar .is nmiiv as possible uf '^mt i^'tipl** mir 
pxiepdimj imp h.yi (rl thu wholi' number. sfiaU dcp«iri tlurioq 
Ihp f.iUs it .in. ? IK*;' thi' rt'sidup tu futhv. dursw the 

sut i **eciiftij 'all uf ]y>H a 'H'ltrr ' ipjK munii , "i ihis nunnei w*ll 
f»p .ittcjrdpci iYh> (iovi'rnnx'ni, 'tM'xi^rxf to tnpm thr ta< ifihes 
an<l comforts ^hx h it >s di-sirahle should lv pxtended m 
(onv*.»v»nij thrtii to tfu-x iipm hoi))ps 

ARTICLE IV. Tne Cioverivr n! t \nd people of the United 
Stales ate hereby obliged to secure to ihe said Choctaw 
Nation i>J Ked People tlv tunsdic non iincf tjc^ernrnpnt of all 
the per y ins ancf property ilvv may W wilhtfi their limits west, 
so i hat no Terr ry oi State shall pver liaw a r*jht to jx^ss 
hws for the opv/ermrvni otth^C lxK taw Nrttxjn of Red Peopfc 
aid tfieir cW end^nt^ and that tti part of the land granted 
ihetn sSai rver i*fnf ".w i <1 m anv I eintur* • a Staip 'Hit the 
U l a ^tiJI forever secure said C'Ikh taw Nat Kin hum, and 
.}«>)inst. ah K\ws cxetpt sm h as Irrirn time to htne n*ay he 
enat 'c*<J iti thwT r»wn NjtK»ru\K'i>urv ils, iw)t mi onsistei:. with 
the C- inslitutxm. TreatH's. rtivf l^wsnf tf»e ( Jnitv*rJ Strttps. aivd 
ex'ppi su< h as n\jv. WKi wh» h havp been enacted by 

ulhLs p.-.r.i*|rap*i .va«i f>ot landed 
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CotMjress, to f lw extent that Congress under theCn»wtilul>ori 
are required to exercise a kjcjislafion over Indian Affairs. But 
the Choctaw*, slwuid this treaty be ratified, express a wish 
that Congriss may yam to the Choctaws the nflht ol 
pumshitxj by their own laws, any white man who shall con* 
miu their naion, and mfnuge any of their national regulations 
ARTICLE V, The United States are oWig«i foprotect th.e 
Clxx taws from «i.»mestic strife and from loreiun enemies nn 
she same pnnc .p* ^t !he nhzens ol the Unied States are 
proipt ted, so tliai . at ever would healed demand upon tlw 
US tor rii'fpiu p or t n wioncjs i cjrnmittpd hy an enemy, on a 
I'tizen ol She U S shall bp equally binding n favor of the 
Choi, taws, arxi in all i.aseswfieretlwCh<xlaws shall be called 
upon by a legally autlwriied ollVer vl thp U S to fyht an 
pnerny, sutli Choctaw shall receiw the pay and other 
pmolumpnts, whic h «.iti*ens ol the U S receive m sut h cases, 
provickid, no war slwll be undertaken or proscruled hy sard 
Clxx" taw Nation h it by dedaranon nvjde «i full Counc il, and 
ir) he approved l>y dip I J S unless n bp selfdi-ferx v against an 
open relx'llxin or against an enemy marching into their 
c ountry, m which cases they shall delend. until thp U S are 
advised thereof 

ARTICLE VI. Should a Choi taw or any party of 
Choctaws commit at ts ol vx^'pine u|xm tlw per v in or 
property of a ri /en of thp U S or torn any war party against 
■my neyhbounng tnlx» of Indians, without the aulhoniy in rhe 
pieieding artxlc. and exc ept to oppose an ac tual or 
threatened mvasicm or relx?llx)n. such per sun so uHending 
shall bv deliveretl up to an olficer of f l>e U S if in thp power of 
theChtx taw NatKin, thai svjc h offender may hp punished as 
may he provided in such rases, hy thp laws of thp U 5 . hut if 
sue h offpnder is not within thp control of dip Clxx taw Nation, 
then said Choctaw Natrm shall not be held resixmsiblcfor trve 
injury done hy said offender 

AftTICLE VII. All acts ol vxjlencc committed upon 
[x-rwins and pre perty of the people of the Chcxtaw N.itton 
either Ivy utizens nf the U S or niiqhK»uriruj Triln'S of iWd 
People, shrill l>e rpferrrd tn some iiulhon/pd Agem l>v him to 
hp refpr red to the President of the U S whoslwllcsainme into 
sut fi > asfs aryj see that ewi » possible div'* !'is!h e is 
rkme in saKf Indian p«niv nf the C hoc Mu Natuoi 

ARTICLE VIII. Offenders agains I theUwsof iheU S ih 
any itxlividual State shollbeapprelwiidedanddeliwredtoany 
duly authorized person where sue h offender may be found in 
the Choc taw r nuntry, having fled frnm any part of U S Ixit in 
all sue he asesapplxatNinniiist he nude tn (he A^ntnr Chiels 
and the ev., mseof Ims apprehension and delivery pre>s,^{ecl for 
arxf pi^Kl by the U States 

AHTICLE DC, Any cihfen ol tl* US whn nv^y lv 
nrdpred from the Nation by the A«jent atxl e i^istitufed 
authonttes of the Nation and refusing to obey »r return mho 
thp Naixxi without th^ consent of thp aforesaid p*'rsons slull 
be sulncct lo such pains arxf penalties as may by prnwivd by 
thp laws of the US in slk h i i\ses ( ih/eivs of the US 
trawllrne} pea* ,>ahly undei the, mthonfynt tlu- laws »if th« (J S 
stvjll ts> under d\p inn* ancf orrteitKHi rhe naimn 

ARTICLE X. No person sliall expose goods or otlx»r 
article fnr sale a« a tracJer, \<.itl>out a iwrtten permit from ihe 
e Of>stitutcd authontxrs of the Nation, or authority of the laws 
of the Congress d the U S under penally of forfeiting tlx* 
Articles, and the constituted aufhontres ol the Natxxi shall 
grant nolxrense except to sorh persons as reside in the Njt on 
atsd are answerable tn the laws nil hc» Natixi Trie US sh«\ll tx> 
particularly ohli^erl to asaisr to prevent ardenl sf^rifs from 
being intuxlured itito the NatK)n 

ARTICLE XL Navigable strcanvs shall be free to the 
Crxx. taw-s w)\o shall pay rxi hifjfu»r \nli or duty than citizens (A 
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theU it i*agre»*nurlher thai 1 he (. : S shall eslahlish one m 
more Po&l OJtKfk in sa«i Nrttt.*. i it 1 may establish smh 
military tx>&t mads, and posts, as 'hey "My ■ unsider 
ne\ essary 

ARTICLE XH. A.i nirudei* -hail l v renviyed from the 
Cliortaw Nation and kept without it Private property to ho 
arways respected and on no occasion taken for public 
purposes without iust i-ornpwMUfW heng »nsde therefor to 
th^ iiijhtttil owner H an Indian unlawfully lake ih steal any 
pmpetty from a white nun a i ih/en »l the U S the offender 
shall he punished And if a white man unlawfully take or steal 
iHMh»rH «t. ."i Indian, the property Nh.ill he restored .md 
thr rilh-iuifr i It «s hjrthn lgr.-ed mal when a 

I/Km taw. shrtii t'l" up ft' tn' toeit tm .Wn, nllrrn e anainsl 

thr uiu.sot the l» S .L.nahU mplny . ouiise! to defend rum. 

thv 1' S voll do t. ikii hm t» t.ii may Ih- tan and impartial 

ARTICLE XDI. It isionsented that a ijualifted Agent shall 
he applied 'hi 1 Chcxtaws every tcmr years, unless 
yxxwr removed by the President, and he shall be retnovednn 
petition Dl the constituted authorities of the Nation, the 
President being satisfied there is tiilficieni iause shown Hie 
Aijent shall fix his n^iderx e i unvement to the great body of 
m. penpk'. aixl m ihi- sel i tun ol -in Agent unnutluilelv after 
the ranf nation ol this Treaty, the wishes of tlx? Choctaw 
Nation on the suhjecl snail he entitled to greJ respect 

ARTICLE XIV. I\aih Choctaw head ot a family being 
desinms t« remain and h*i onie a i Muen ot I fie States, shall he 
permitted rci ck> so. hy ugnrfying his intention to the Agent 
within mx months from I he r aiitu alion ci! this Treaty , and he nr 
she shall thereupon fx- entiled l« a reservation of one suction 
.»t six hundred atvd f-wty acres iA land, to he bounded by 
se, tnirwl lines cif survey, in like manner shall be entitled tonne 
rwill that quantity '«» *at h jnnvarned i hild which is living with 
hm over ten years -if age and amuarter w lion tosui h i hild 
as may be under |fl veai s ol age. to adjoin the kx at*>n of the 
parent If they reside upon said lands nit curing to heiome 
cih/ens of the Stales for f've v ears alter the ratUK alxm "f 'his 
Tr^at v . »n that i aae a grant m fee simple shall ivsue. said 
reservation shaH iru finle ihe present mpr.K-enx'nt of ihe head 
<ilihe<amilv or a por tuti - >t il Persons who Jaim uridi-f ihu 
annle shall i^ol 'i»se fhe prtv.lege of a Ouxrtau. ,'tijen. hiit il 
ihey evw renMUv ate nor to k v entitled to an>, p>rtion of the 
t'h(H raw annuity 

ARTICLE XV T.) .wh of rV Chiefs <n tne Oixtaw 
Natitm ito wti tireen^xxl I afloie Nuiaiknib.e, and 

Mi.Ou.i.lt-.t'tV then- jr.ini.sl .\ rt's» r\ n -I Vur sr. t .-ns 

... .,,v«i t A ,. ,i *hnh sM.! -r> k.de an.1 y^<>" 't*" preM-ni 
tnpr^vnvnl. and k he other two Kxaled ^here ihey please 
Kit iti uo-x , up.ed unimpfnved li\nds. suih sedons shall he 
Kmntk^} »v t-»rwJ S>nw. and wth the u'nseni nl th»« 
Prt-sKlenr ihey "vh Mfli ttw same Akn in rhe ihree pnrv ip.vJ 
t^htels .uui ro then si* . ess. us .n nffn * there shall hv p,nd two 
hunrfrerf ^nd Mfy dollars annually while th.-y s»i.Ul . . >r.t B iue m 

■h,.. F ,,s^.,, 4',es \i,sk',',;'-v *NMsnr 

h.,s .»..i,...fy -a- .».!■• .f.4re.t I'-..! 1 ' 1 , !«-Lirs'. f .1 
Mrwi 'reaU shall iweue onK rhe additional sum i>t >'t>e 
huncbed A»\ats ahiiv 'm* sMI « tmiimir m offn e asCbvt. and 
t ,n .i«Vi.iH.n f i l hw ih*- Nation shau »hmk nro|ier to fleii «" 

4,1,1. i. pi.i-.ip.ii ' hiei "h- *i-.«U- s.uvfofnd 

.>,vern „pon republx anpum plfs he shall m ei^e amu,a3^ tor 
h» serv«es t^e hundred dollars ahrh aUnvMnee m Jh« 
thx-tsA 1thffir*ui lessors i «»tiK e shalUonhrme tor twenty 
,,-ats At i"n*- *hen m miitary ser^ur and uhjle ,n 
sersn»e S -Xittiori'v »t rh*. l"S 'he dftlt < t Ch*ts ondet and 
hv seleit-on ihi f're*id»"< »h.ifl K- entitled to the P a* of 
MaiUti. '.he ■ -iH.-r (*h,el ,mtvi the vmv i ;ri urn* am p% sha- 
h >u , -he' c..v, -it ,i 1 e^'e vnt I otonel The Speakers ol !tW 
ihree .Ilstf. ts shail re. '^'s isedi.fJarsj year tor (•* ir 



years each, and the three iccretatses orw to each of the 
Cfix'fs. fifty dollars each for four years Each Captain ol the 
Nation, the number not to exceed miwty nine, thirty three 
from each district, shail be furnished upon removing to the 
West, with each a good suit of cbihesand a bread sword asan 
outfit, and for four years commencing v;ith the first of their 
removal, shall each receive fifty dollars a year, for the troubk? 
ol keeping their people ,v order in setting, and whenever ihey 
shwilt be in military service by authority of ihe U S shaD receive 
the pay «»t a i aptain 

ARTICLE XVL In wagons, and with steamboats as may 
h<- found necessary the U S agree lo remove the Indians to 
tneir new homes at their expense and under the caie ol 
discreet and careful pert who wdlbe kindand brotherly lo 
them They agree to lurrosh them with arnplecotn and bed. or 
pork for themselves and families for twelve months after 
reaching therr new lv>mes 

It is agreed further that the U S will take all their cattle, at 
the valuation of some disc reel person lo be appointed by the 
President, and the same shall be paxi for «i money after their 
arrival at their new homes, or othei tattle Mich as inav be 
destred slia3 be furnished them, twlice being given through 
their Agent of thetr washes upon this subject before their 
removal thai lime to supply the demand may be afforded 

ARTICLE XVII. 1 Vie several annuities and sun* secured 
under former Treaties lo the Choc tawnat ton and peopleshall 
continue as though this Tretity had never been made 

Atxl it is further agreed llul the U S n adirton will pay the 
sum of twenty thousanddollars for tvamly years. comrnencu>g 
after their removal to the west, of wlych. m the fust year *iMer 
their tcmoval. ten ihousAiid dollars shall be drvided ar>d 
arranged to such as nvay not receive reservatwns under this 
Tteaty 

ARTICLE XVIH. 7hc U S sh.ill cause the lancfa hereby 
c eded to \ .: surveyed, .ind surveyors nviy erter the Choctaw 
Ccxjntry for thai purpose, conducting themselves pro}>erry 
and disturbing ot micirupting noi>e of the Choctaw [xopie 
But no person * to be pernutted loseltle within the nation, or 
ihe lands to he soki before ihe Choctaw* shall remove And 
lor the payment of t>x several amounts secured.. . tins Treaty, 
the lands hereby i eded arc to remain a fund pledged to that 
pur pi*, until the debt shall be provided for and arranged 
And furl her it is agreed. Mwt in the construction of thw. Treaty 
wherever well founded doubt shall ans*. it shall be construed 
mosi favrwAMy towards the Clwclaics 

ARTICLE XIX. The lollowimiTeser^aHnm. ntlandare 
herein admitted To Cnbncl Davxl F»:l*om four seemxu of 
y.hu h rvco shall culude his present improvement, and two 
nv>y he lixaleci elsewhere, nnunof Oipwd. unimproved land 
lo I iMflaitl C uSoiw Hotwit C*»te lup^mahnrnet, 
|.,hr I\?.hKnn Ch.irlt-s .lut/.in Inhnkebrnthhr . 
I (i , | W i„,h.i (ltervi»\i 'wo s4-ttnins i«a* h tn itn kwh' their 
, »ifs .intf to he tviutuiedhy s«'i »h«w! <mes <m<f the 
t i v disposed .if and v.W a>tti the . on sent ol tt>e 
Ptevdem And ih.ir . nhets tM»t pmvviivf tor may be prny tried 
■ i h mere shat! U- rescued as tnHnws 

First One section to each head d a family rmt ex<-i*edii*>g 
V orty m number, who during the present year, may have Kid 
in a* tiidl i ult^ation with a dwvllmghouw tfiereon fifty acres 
oi miwe Secondly, three quarter sections after the manner 
a I- *esAid to o«*h l«^«i of a lamity not exceedmgfour hundred 
and sixty, as sfvil! ha.-e cuftNated thirty acres ai.ri less tlwn 
fifty to be boutxied by Quarter section Ur ol survey, atvd to 
Pe . onnguous and adjuring 

Third. One h.^lf sec ion as aforesaid to those who st-.aH have 
(uiiivarril from twenty lo thirty acre* the number mi to 
ex. ei\1 four hundred h«irih:aquaHef ^mUMias^oseAaidtO 
sih h as shaB have < ultrvaied from twelve to rv.enty acres, 'be 
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number not to exceed three hundred and fifty, and one half 
that quantify tu such as shall have uiltrvated frorn two to 
twelve aires, thi- nurhln-r also rk it tu exieed thme hundred 
and fifty person* F.ach of saxklaAK.h .vu-s^hall be subject to 
the limitations contained in the fust class, and stall be so 
kxated as to include tli.it port of the improvement which 
contains the dwelling house If a greater number shalf be found 
to be trotiltad to reservations under the several classes of this 
article, than a stipulated Inr under the limitation prescribed, 
then and in th.it case the Chiefs separately of together shall 
determine the persons who shall be excluded in the respective 
datrxts 

Fifth, any Captain the number not exceeding ninety 
persons, who under the provisxjns of this article stall receive 
less ttan a seel on, Ih» shall be entitled, to an add»honai 
quantity »f hall a sertiiTi adjoining to I its other reservaton 
The several reserve twru seculed tinder this article, may he 
sold with the t ons k nt of the President of the U S but should 
any prefer it. or omit to lake a reservation for the quantity he 
mav be entitled to, thcU S will on his removmijpay fifty cents 
♦in acre, after reacting their new homes, provided that belore 
the first of January next they shall adduce to the Agent, or 
some other authored person to tv appointed, prool ol his 
tfrtim and the qutinfitv of < Sixth, likewise children of the 
Choctaw Nation residing m the Nation, who have neither 
father nor mother a list of which, with satafaclory prool o! 
PaieiUaqe and .irphana«}e Ivimj tiled with Agent in six months 
to \h- forwarded m the War Department, shall be entitled to a 
quarter set I Kin ,>t I and. to fx- kxaied under the diwhon (3 f 
the P» indent, and with his mmenl the same may U sold and 
thi- pn»eeeds applied to some henefxtal purpose for tlx? 
hetii-fil nl said urph.im 

ARTICLE XX. f hi- U S aqree and stipulate as fallows, 
thai fur the Iviu'fn and ack-aniaqenl iheChcx taw people, and 
tn improve their tnndition then stall Iv iduiated under the 
dire, I ion of the President and.it tta expense til the U S lorty 
Clvx taw yciuths for twenty years This numlw shall be kept 
af m hod. and a.s rhey finish then education others, to supply 
their platrs stall tv received lor the pernio slated The US 
aqree also to en', t a {'mux il House for the Nation at some 
tonvvment central ptmu. after then peopto stall be »ettled, 
and a Hixise for eaih Chiel. also a Church for each ol the 
three Distrn is m Iv u*ed also as sthool houses. unliJ tlx* 
Nation nwv * '«k lisdr 1.1 IxnUl others, and for these purposes 
ten thousand .iofiirs *hall In- appropriated. alsofi*y thousand 
rfuiiais ivi/ i tui-jitv live hundred dollars annually shall lx» 
qivi-n t.u thi- sdpixiri nl thrpe leathersol schools for heenty 
ve.irs t ik«»v-w fheie shall be furnished to tlu? Nation, three 
Fil.xk\mjths .mt- for eat h di&trx't for sorteen v^^r* and a 
.)ualifx>ij Mill IVrxjhi for fi^e y«>ars. /M*o there slv^ll lx> 
hirrjishe;] irw U JIounuj artk les. twenty one hundtedhJankcts, 
tti f a< h u-oroor who eniKitates a nfSe. nxjuWs. '^pers and 
ammunition (W ilviusand axt»s, ploughs, hoes, wheels and 
• ards eai h aivd limr hundred looms There shal! also Iv 
furnishuH une tun of rr. n ai\! two hundred weight steel 
armuaBv t'> ea* h [>istfk I for Sixteen year* 

ARTTCl.r XXi. AfewChtvrlawWarrtirsyctsu jvtvp w*«i 
riwn h*^il ,u>d fiiuqjw m i In* army with Oeneial Wayne, the 
w/hote nutn.^'f it at i*d not to e*i eed twenty 

These it is a^ved vh.iU heriMftei while they live, reteivv 
rweniv hw tiollar* a v ear. a list of them in he early as 
prak!x.dble, .«nd w.ithjn *u rnunths. ni.sde out. andprcicnted 
lo the A"ent. to he luiuaided to rf\e War TVparinvent 

ART1CI t XXII ])w ( hiets of irv C Kk laws wl-) haw 
siKjqeMpil il\.it rhtif [Htiple aie in a ttate til rapid 
advant en>ent in rdii' .11 • -• and fetint'mi»nt. atnl I^ki' 
e>.press»»<J a i *ikt iindt- f -*>\, mrjw haw the prMieqv ol ■ 
T>elr«^tt> nn fhe Oihi» * :ht Houj.e of TuTresenfaKeS 



extended to tfiem 7he Commissioners <Jo not feel itat they 
can under a treaty stipulation accede to the request, but at 
their desire, present n in the Treaty, that Congress mav 
eonsxfer of, and decide live application 

Done, and signed, and executed by the comrmssKxiers ol 
the Unied States, and the chiefs, capons, and head men of 
the Choctaw nafxm. at Dancing Rabbit Creek, this 27f h diy of 
September, eighteen and thirty 

Jno H Eaton. ^ 5 j 

Jno Coffee, fL S | 

Greenwood Leflore. fL S J 

Musholalubbee, ha x mark. jl S j 

Niftucachee. his x uvirk. |L S.) 

Molar tcrhoomali, his x mark, [L S | 

Hopiaunchahubbee, rus x nwk, [L S j 

ZttJiomingo, his x mark, jl 5 j 

Captatnihaike. hA x maik, (l S j 

James Shwld, his x mark. (l S | 

P»tiyubbee. his x mark, jl s } 

HopHintuchker, hvs x mflrk. jl 5 J 

Aryoshkermet. nis x mark. # (L S | 

Shcmotar, his x mark. [L S J 

Hopiaiskctitia, his x mark. [l S.} 

Thomas Leflore, his x mark. [l S J 

Aruokechatubbee. his x maik. \i s } 

Sfiokoperfukivi. his x mark. |L S ) 

Posherhoomah, h* x nwrk. |L.S j 

Roberl FoLsom. hjs x mark, {LS j 

Arhaiyotubbec. his x mark. (LS I 

Kushonoiartcr. his x mark, (l S ] 

James Vauahan, his x nwrk, jl S j 

Phiphp, his x mark. (L S } 

M»»hameye. ha x mark. |l S j 

Ishteheka. his x n«rk. g j 

iyatfwrhopia. fus x nwrk. {t^s j 

Offalxxjr all. his x rivsrk, jl 5 j 

Archalater. his x nw\:k, [L S j 

Onnaliubbee, hs x rrv^rk. [L S j 

Psinhocuttubtve. his x nyirk. jL S j 

TuSerharher. Ns x nv\rk, {L5 j 

t <tfe leader, ha x r K irk, jl S | 

Mtvinluifier . ha x mark, »L S | 

Cnu'ehtxxnah. ha x mark. (L S j 

Trtlaiivoer, lys x nwrk, jL S ) 

lmnul!»icta, ha x nwrk. (LS | 

ArtopJacliubbee, his x nvirk, \\ m 5 j 

Shupheiuivhahubbee. hLs x nvirk. [LS J 

Nittcrhoomah. ha x mark. |L 5 J 

Oakkiry»ibhee. hia x mark, (LS | 

Pukumiw. ha x nwrk. |L S J 

Arpalar. h« x mark. ([ 5 | 

r-kilber, his x n\ark, j[ 5 J 

Hopanmngo. his x nvark. (t. S | 

fsparlKxjmah. ha x mark. [1. S } 

Tielx'rh'xjmah. his x mark. {•_ S j 

Tishoholatter. his x irvirk. jL S j 

Mafviyarehubbee. tus x mirk, \i S J 

Arirxjkhjl>betushp,ir, his x mark |L S j 

Mefuhtae, ha x mark. \[. S j 

Ar-arkatuW>ee. his % mark. |l S | 

Issaterfxximah. ha x m,irk. |L S j 

Clv>>itahmd<ahrth x nsark fl S } 

Tunnuppashuhhev*. ha x mark, (LSI 

Oka* taryer, ha x mark. |! S | 

MtHhhojna, ha * mark, |t. S ! 

Warsharshahopia, hw x rrwirk \{_ 5 f 

Maar5hunihahubl\ee his * mark [I S | 

Mishaiyubbee. ha \ irvuk fl. 5 ] 
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Daniel McCurtain. h x mark, U-.S ) 

Tushkerharcho. ha x mark. (L S } 

Hoktoontubbw. hi* x mark. |L S ) 

Nukrwcrahookmarhee. tut x mark. |l.S j 

Mingo hoomah, his x nwk, IL.S I 

James Karnes, his x mark, |L S ) 

Tishohakubbee. h» x mark. (L S ) 

Narlanalftr. ha x mark, IL S ) 

Pennasha. ha x mark. (- S ) 

Inhurvarkvr. he. x nwk, (L S ) 
Motiubbee. his x mark. S 1 

Narhaiyubtwe. hi& x mark. (L S } 

YoUilaiunehahuhbee. his x mark, |l S ! 

Hokibbee. ha x mark, IL S.j 

Robert Cole, his x mark, (LS) 

Mokelareharhopm. his X mark. |L is. j 

Lewi* Perry, his x mark. (L S j 

Artonamarslubbe, his x mark, |L S j 

Hopeaiubbee. hss x nwk. |L S ) 

htoshahoomah, his x mark. (L S ) 

ChuaJlahoomah, his x mark, |L S ) 

Josvph Kiriiaxk'. Mis x iruirk ILS) 

EyArhccuttubbee. his x mark, (LSI 

Hiram Krg. his x mark. |L S ) 

O-aJa Erlah, his x nwrk. |L S } 

Nultlahiubbee. his x mark, ILS) 

Tiiska f follatluli. his x /nark. |L S J 

Komcwnu riahubbei', tos x marfc |L S 1 

Eyarpulubbde. h« x mark. |L S ) 
Okenlahubbe, his x mark. |L S ) 

Livug War Club, h* x mark. (L S J 

John Jones, his x mark. IL S ) 

Charles Jones, his x mark. IL S ) 

Isaac Jones, his x mark, |L S J 

Hoeklucha. his * mark, IL S ) 

Muscogee, his * nwrk. IL S i 

Eden Nelson, h« x mark. IL S I 

Meshohomme. ha x mark, |L S J 

John McKoJbery. his x mark. (LS) 
Benjm James, his x rrwirk, 

ILS) 

TikbachAhAinb*. his x ivirk, iLSI 
Aholiki be. hts x mark, l L S ! 

Walking Wolf. his x mark. !L S 1 

John Warie. his x mark. |L S 1 

Big Axe, his x mark. 

(LS) 

Bob. ha x mark, (*- s 1 

Tushkochaubbee. his x mark. |L S ) 

inabe. hw x mark, |L S } 

Tishouakayn. his x mark. |L S ! 

Fotahommn. ha x mark. ILS 1 

John Garland, his x mark. |L S I 

KosU>na. his * matk. |L S 1 

Ishkry^-amubc, fas «. mark. |L S j 

Jacob F oisom, his x marl- (L S j 

Wifiiam hfiter. his x mark. |L $ I 

Onlioerharchn. ha x mark. |L 5 1 

Hugh A Fo5!*?r. his x maik. 

ILS) 

Pierre Ju. » l L 5 | 

Jno Pilrhlv^n, rr . IL S j 

David h»*>m ILS) 
$h(»kvlY)inmastubi?. n* x nwrk ILS) 
TeA.hu, ha a mark. 

IL.S.) 

L>. wechuhw?, his k mark. 1 1. 5 J 

rloshehammo. h» x mark. II S ) 

Ofenoufj, his x mark. |L 5 1 

Ahekoche. hi* x nwk 

KaJosh*.nh e . his x m,uk, H 5 } 

Aloko. h» x mirk. fL S } 



IcKtn m*jLji*ki5 Kk v mArti 

i&nccii icici.nC| iin a iikiik, 


(t..S.j 


Piv\(Klr\K tlv> hue v mArk 


IL S 1 


JVaa . llsllCI, ■ i** A IlKlin, 


(LS.) 




ILS.) 


i leKAiiiov, nn x maris, 


IL S 1 


nontCLnc, 1113 A ilKJin, 


IL.S.) 


Jerry Carney, his x n^a^■k l 




LU*ckirwit r\n ki« v ttwirU 

iAillll VYflJdliyiUII, 1119 A il9n(n t 


|L.S.) 


pAr)shas(ubbee, ha x mark, 


(LS.j 


r i i ncruyiiii, n» x uioir, 


IL S 1 

i L - ,kj ' i 


I/-u>l W Nxil iw*. v riLArk 

i/WI fl iinl'i IU9 A ilKllft, 


[I.S.J 


hiopsa Slonakey, his x mark, 


IL.S.) 


Kocohomtna hw x mark, 


IL.S.) 


U/illiAt-ti \JiJxAa k>c v mArk 
WlUlntil WvJtJc, ilRt * rfioif\, 


IL.S.} 


P^nthtty* W t ihh*'p Sis x nv^rk 


(LS.) 


f w m ^ ri V^i> Kit V CIVATk 
I3< Ullr.I yVIWLA; v, Ilia A Htui ft, 


(L S ) 


James McKmg 


(I. S J 


? mi^c VJLfi!t/>n kic v ivu^rk 
UcWtS tViISOII, Mia A nuin, 


(L.S) 


IkJfmi «rU»rliAr<*krt kiC V niAfI< 
iSiOlHIlKtl Mill CIIU, \A7i A llnln, 


IL.S) 


I-lrtkin&(\ArTVAr<Arki>r TC mArk 
2 lUlllslai Idil Ht^i 1 cl i , <Kt , i i2i a i < in i r\ , 


ILS.) 


W iiigi i L*/*ki ,hVw£> kic v mAfW 
f\lM>uluvlil.UI>^V, tua A iiiuin, 


|L S.) 


Pimarkirvthihlwp \\W x nwk 
L^fllaillll OiUvv^ c, A il wi ~ i 


{LS) 


Oys^lixialra bm his x m<irk 


IL S ) 


Thrrtt\« WaII 

1 ItLXHcla nau 


[LS) 


Odin v3. wuitciici 


IL.S ) 


Arlarlar, his x mark, 


(I. S.) 


Nitlahub^ ib, his x mark, 


II S 1 


Tishononan, ha x mark. 


|L S ) 


^jL/i^cK^r^lvAk^V^t^-Jlk kjK Y JTU^fK 
VYOi Si til C f kliltA in «JJ 1 , 1 TdS \ IIHir>, 


IL.S ) 


Isaac James, his x inark, 


(L S ) 


V-tnltf f Anur k^kiikk^>o kit v M\Ark 


ILS ) 


f^LI ~kt\f~* n'4 ki*. v T*l>ArW 
%^rvl.Vi(7-vo. IU> A II mm, 


|L.S } 


kJt'l O 1 1 in v m Jf L; 

litlUi 111? A iiioin, 


(L S ) 


Jan\cs Flclcher his x mark, 


[LS ) 


jUan iy r t.ciityiiii, 


|L S ] 


LUilli.irrt Tr^hnni ki* v nv^rk 

inrillluiri lloiXJlil, ill.- A likjl^. 


(LS ) 


TncnL \\\m r? in \i!fn kic V ftl ArW 


IL.S) 


Tt'thciayo, his x mark, 


|L S ) 


F"iwr%L; V-\<k thnriKt kic \ nvirk 

CiTXjKAJOIHJMWJJA. , Ills A llKlm, 


[L.S ) 


T i«'vniTniT niK v nvirk 
l ia« ivtuliua , ihj a umii 


(L S ) 


Tkrvsl^ liy Cndnr kll V ITVirk 
1 nCTi iiVS W rUJIri, ma a imiin, 


IL S ) 


2*xloc Brashears, his x ..lark, 


II- s ) 


La?vi Perkuis, his x mark, 


ILS) 


Isaac Perry, hts x mark. 


ILS) 


Ishkmocka Hoomah, ha x mark. 


ILS) 



In presence of — 



E Brcamiif. secretary to tho Commasxin. 

WiiJjam Ward, agenl for CYocl»My 

Joim Piichlyn, United Spates interp.ct*fr. 

M Mackey. Unted inlerprcter. 

Geo S Gaines, of Alabama, 

R P Currm. 

Luke H&mm4. 

Sam S Worcester. 

Jno N Bym. 

John Qeil. 

Jno Dond 
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SUPPLEMENT AKY AR11CLES 
TO THE PRECEDING TRF.ATY 

Varxxi* Choctaw persons have ^en printed by the 
Chiefs of the nation, with a desare that they might be proved 
for Being particularly deseivng, an earnestness Km been 
manifested that provision might be made for them it is 
therefore by the undersigned commissioners here assented 
to. with the under standiig th* they are to hove no interest in 
the res«eivaooi\s which are diiecled and provided for under 
the general Treaty to which thw ft a supplement 

A* evidence of the liberal And kind feelings of the President 
ajxi Government of the United State* tlx Commissioners 
agrfte to the request as foilow*, (towit) P*ne Juznn, Peter 
Ptchlynn, G W Harkms, Jack PjtchVnn, Uracl Fukom, Louw 
Uflore, Benjamin James, Joel H Nail, Hopoynjahubbee, 
Cnorkubbet-, Benjamin Laflore, Michael Laflore and Allen 
Yates and wife shaS be entitled to a reservation of two sections 
of land each to nclude their improvement where they at 
present reside, with the exceptor, of the threv fin! named 
person* and Benjamin Latere, who are authonied to bcate 
one of their sections on any other unimproved and 
unoccupied land, within the* respective districts 

ARTICLE IL And to each of the following persons there a 
allowed a reservation of a seonon and a half of land, (to wi) 
James L McDonald, Robert Jones, Noah WaJI, James 
Campbell, G Nelson. Vaughn Braslurars. R Harris, Little 
leack-i. S Foster J Vaughn, L Durans, Samuel Long, T 
Maqaqha. Puis fi verge. fSiles Thompson, To mas Garland. 
Jo? in Bond, William Li/lore, and Turner Brash ears, tl« rwo 
first named person*, may locate one section each, and one 
secbon jotntly on any ununprovnd and unoccupied land the5e 
not rearing n the Nation. "Pie others are to rKludi ^eir 
present resxlence and improvement 

Also one section & allowed to the following persons (to w<) 
Middleton Mac key. Wesley Train. Choclely>mo. Moses 
Foster, OW Wal, Claries Scott. Mol)y Nail, Susan Colbert, 
who was formerly Susan James. Samuel Garland, Sfes 
Fisher, D McCurlain, Oaklahoma. and Polly Filfecuthey, to 
be located in entire sections to include their present residence 
and improvement, wit h tl ie e xceptwn of Molly Naj! and Susan 
Cofcert, who are authonzed to locale theirs, on any 
unimproved unoccupied laiYi 

John ftodilynn K\s Jong and faithfully served the nation in 
character of U States Interpreter, he has acted as such for 
forty years, wi comxie ration it « agreed, in addition to w+iat 
has b€:en done for hsn ;h«e shall be granted to two of ius 
chiriren, (to wrt ) Silas Puch^nn. and Thomas Pttchlynn one 
section of land each, to adjoin tlw Socatnn of thex father, 
likewise to James Mad won and Peter som of Mushulatubbee 
one sect on of land each to 11 elude the old house and 
mprovemenl where their father formedy hved on the old 
military road adjoining a large Prer.v>e 

Aixf \l Henry Groves *on of 'he Chwl Nalttcache there is 
otie sec tion of land giv^n to adjoin lus father's land 

And to each of the following persons half a wctvon of land is 
granted on any unoccupied and unimproved lands m the 
Districts where they ruspcchvley live (to will Will« Hark ins, 
James D Hamilton, Wd&am Juzan. Tobias Laflore, Jo Doke. 
Jacob Ful&orr.. P Hays. Samuel Worcester. George Hunter. 
William Tram. Robert Nail and Alexander McKee 

And there a grven a quarter section of land each to Defda 
and her five lather less Orfdren. she being a Choctaw unman 
resdirx; nut of 'he nation, also the same quantity in Pegrjy 
Tnlvan. another Indian woman rfsidfig our of the nation and 
her two fatherless children, and tn the widow nf Pushmiaha. 
aiid Piickishonuhbw -jut-jf > u,vr? formerly distinguished Chiefs 
nf ihc nation and Uir fh^ir ihjldten four rjuarter sectio^u of 
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land, each m trust tor lliemseJves and their chWren. 

All of said last mrmtDned reservations are to be located 
under and by direction of the President of the U States 

AK11CUE HI, The Choctaw people now thai they have 
ceded their lands ere solsilous to get to their new homes early 
as possible and accordingly they wish that a party may be 
permitted to proceed this fail toancertam whereabouts will be 
most advantageous for their people to be located. 

It is Ihwefore agreed that three Or four persons (from rach 
of the three distncls) under the {juidanccof somediscreet and 
well quaafied person or persons may proceed during this fall lo 
.lie West upon an examination of the country. 

For their time and expensetlheU State*agree toaliow the 
said twelve persons i wo dollars a day each, not to exceed oix; 
hmidred days, which is deemed to be ample time to make an 
examination. 

If nectssary, pilots acquainted with the country will be 
funsshed when they arrive in the West 

ARTICLE kY. John Donly of Alabama who ha* several 
Choctaw grandchildren, and who for twenty years has cairied 
the nvnlthrCHigh the Choctaw Naiion.adeiirebythe Chiefs is 
expressed trwt he may have a section of land, it » accordingly 
granted, to be located in one entire section, on any 
unimproved and unoccupied land 

Allen Glover and George S. Gaines licensed Traders in the 
Choctaw Nation, have accounts amounting to upwards of 
mi* thousand dollars against the Indians who ire unable to 
pay their said debts without distiessing their families; a desire 
k cxpressedby the chiefs tl«t two sections of land beset apart 
to be sold and the proceeds thereof to be applied toward the 
payment of the aforesaid debt*. It a agreed that two sections 
of any unimpioved and unoccupied land be granted to George 
S Gaines who will seiJ the saine for the be«t price he can 
obtain and apply the proceeds thereof to the credit of the 
Indians on their accounts due to the before mentioned Glover 
and Gaines, and shaD make the appljcaj-on to the poorest 
Indian first 

At the earnest and particular request of the Chief 
Greenwood Lafbre there is granted to David Haley one half 
section of land to be Socated in a half section on any 
unoccupied and unimproved land as a compensation, for a 
journey to Washington City with dispatches to the 
Government and returning others to the Choctaw Naiion 

The foregoing it entered irto, as supplemental to the treaty 
concluded yesterday 

Dons at Dariang Rabbit Creek the 28th day of September. 
1830 



Jno H Latnn. ft. S J 

Jno Cotlee, [I S ) 

Grcenuood Leflore. [L S J 

Nitiucachee. ha x nvsrk. jL S ) 

Musnulatubbee, his x mark. (L S ) 

Ofahoomah. Ims x mark. |L S ] 

Fyarhoeritlubbee. his x m<uk. fL S | 

lyaeherhopia, hi* x mark. (L S J 

J-kitibbee. his x nv^rk. |L S | 

OiMrhuhbee. his x mark. (L S | 

Robert Cole, his x mark. (L S } 

M«n>uunthahu>+ve. ms \ mar^ |t. S } 

David Folsom. |L S | 

John Garland, his x mark. ([ S J 

Hopwihoomah, x mark. (L S | 

Captain Thalko. his * mark. (I S | 

Pnure kjzan. [1. S ) 

Immarsiarher, hu. a mark, [L S 1 

Httshimhamartaf . his x mark, fL S j 
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For further information contact: 

Museum of the Southern Indian 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
Route 7, Box 21 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 39350 
(601) 656-5251 
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